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ON THE COVER: Punched cards reveal agent making a sale from Predictions (p. 22); Marketing (p. 29). 





"IT'S A LONELY EXISTENCE for a man away from home, 
away from family, friends and familiar scenes. 
Just ask any fellow whose company unavoidably 
re-locates him in a strange town. Or ask the 
man who's always on the go, living out of 
suitcases in strange hotels. Or maybe you know 
from experience. 


"INCIDENTALLY, you can skip those of us who repre-— 

sent The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 

Me, for instance. I chose my own job location. 

hat's because The Union Central operates in 

every state, serves practically every city and 

town in the country—-wherever people need life 

insurance. I guess you'd say that's just about 
everywhere. 


"THE FACT IS, I'll bet there are hundreds of people 
in your town who can be served best by The 
Union Central. By that I mean the Company has 
a complete line of policies-——issued from birth 
to age 70-—to take care of every known life 
insurance need. Yes sir, .there's probably a 
good business right there in your town, wait- 
ing for the right man to take advantage of it." 


CHOICE OF LOCATION is one of many career advantages provided by 
The Union Central. Others include: thorough, effective training; 
liberal retirement and pension plans; company stability and 
national reputation; unlimited opportunities for advancement 
in sales, management and administration. In addition, the 
Company actively supports its men in the field with scientific 
prospecting procedures, sales presentations to fit every type 
market and research tested promotional material—whatever the 
agents need to stimulate interest and conviction. So if you’re 
interested in a rewarding career, drop us a line and we'll be glad 
to arrange an interview at one of our local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
One of America’s great companies—with over 
two billion dollars of life insurance in force! 


@ This ad is designed to be of service to young men contemplating a career in life insurance. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1655 
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GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 18653 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 
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MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 
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ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 
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COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 
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YALTY GRO 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontano 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments. 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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the-minute gids we furnish are tested and hearted support for positive success. 
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through local advertising, direct mail, for both types of general agents — Pro" 
quality-lead programs. This is not a SPO ducing and organizing. Wonderful brok- 
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If you want sales 
action—fast—then read this 
proven method of raising 
profits. 

Millers National Insurance 
Company and Illinois Fire In- 
surance Company want you 
to know about its new Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy, a 
quick moving contract that 
is economical and flexible — 
suited to every client’s needs. 

You'll want to know more 
about this outstanding policy 
and you’ll want your name 
on our mailing lists to re- 
ceive timely information of 
importance to you and your 
business. All it takes is a post 
eard or phone call. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Chicago 6 











These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


Dr. Basil C. Mac- 
Lean, formerly New 
York City's Commis- 
sioner of Hospitals, 
becomes Blue Cross 
Association _presi- 
dent effective Feb- 
ruary 4. 


Alistair M. Campbell has_ been 
elected a director and appointed 
executive vice president of Sun 
Life of Canada. He moves up 
from vice president and actuary. 


Walter Barrie has been elected 
chairman of the committee of 
Lloyd’s in London, and Anthony 
E. M. Gale was elected deputy 
chairman. 


Ellis H. Carson has resigned as 
president and a director of the 
National Surety Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Firemen’s Fund. 
James F. Crafts, board chair- 
man, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Carson as president. 


John B. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
and chief agent for Canada for 
American Insurance and Ameri- 
can Automobile Insurance, soon 
to be merged. 


Percy Chubb, 2nd, 
has been elected 
president of the 
American Institute 
of Marine Under- 
writers. Partner in 
Chubb & Son, he is 
also president of 
Federal Insurance. 


James A. Finigan, Jr., has _ re- 
signed as chief insurance direc- 
tor of the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration. He will become 


general sales manager of UNI- 
VAC for Sperry Rand Corp. E. 
O. Gardner, deputy chief at VA, 
serves as acting chief. 

Frank J. Erwood, formerly gen- 
eral manager for overseas oper- 
ations, has been elected director 
and vice president of Western 
Assurance and British Assur- 
ance Companies, Toronto. Hugh 
P. Ham, formerly general man- 
ager of Canadian operations, 
becomes general manager. 


R. L. Neville has been appointed 
acting U. S. manager for the 
New Zealand, Ltd., following 
the resignation of R. B. Masters. 


Bradford Smith, Jr., 
vice president since 
1943, has been 
elected executive 
vice president of 
Insurance Co. of 
North America and 
affiliate, Phila. Fire 
& Marine. 


Herbert L. Hunter, president of 
Mount Vernon Life, A. Max- 
well Kunis, vice president and 
actuary, William Smith, secre- 
tary - treasurer, and Harry T. 
Dozor, president of Fidelity 
Interstate Life, have been 
elected to the board of directors 
for Mount Vernon Life. 


Bruce Beardsley, Stephen Cham- 
berlain, Otto Rieg, and Hunter 
Van Lear have been elected 
secretaries of Home Insurance. 

Walter G. Perry has been elected 
president of the American 
Marine Insurance Forum. He is 
manager of ocean marine cargo 
underwriting for Firemen’s 
Fund Group in New York. 

Continued on page 6 
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We never forget — even for a 
minute — the problems of 
agency men. Why? Because 
Bituminous is run by former 
agency men. We know you want 
the cooperation of open-minded, 
forward-looking underwriting; 
claim adjustment that’s fast and fair; 
prompt payroll audits, and the 
kind of safety engineering that 
reduces accidents, helps keep the 
rate low and makes’ renewals easy. 
That’s us. Get set 


with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the’ Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 


+ 
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Names Make News 


Continued from page 4 


y A W. Irving Plitt, vice president of 

; Atlantic Mutual, has _ been 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, Inc., 
for 1957. 


Walter H. Vernier 
has been named 
executive vice pres- 
ident of State Farm 
Insurance. 


Emil A. Kratovil, president of 
Carpinter & Baker, was recently 
elected chairman of the Ameri- 
can Marine Insurance Clearing 
House. 

Paul R. Whitbeck has been elected 
president of the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland. Mr. Whit- 
beck is vice president and secre- 
tary of Levering & Whitbeck, 
Inc. 


4 


Worthington W. Smith, U. S. man- 


4 
T “ 7 e ager of London & Lancashire, 
has been elected to the execu- 
on ra C ecidents tive committee of the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, 
filling the vacancy created by 
retirement of V. L. Gallagher. 
James E. Hoskins, Harmon T. 
ee Barber, and Ralph H. Maglath- 
>] 
Let’s make 1957 a safe-driving year. lin have been appointed second 
We hope that you, as insurance agents, will | vice presidents and actuaries of 
; : e the Travelers. 
emphasize to your insureds the importance of 
thi 1] t 1 ffort i fate Raymond E. McCann has been 
1S all-out, year-iong eirort, sponsore 5 elected second vice president of 
the National Safety Council,to cut traffic Life of Virginia. 


accidents. 


F ‘ Maurice D. Stack 
Material for this - has been named 

; . ‘ ‘ vice president and 
campaign 1s available chief investment of- 
from: y ee ficer of the Atlantic 


National Safety Council Companies. 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Elgin R. Batho has been made as- 
sistant vice president and actu- 
ary of Berkshire Life. 


MARINE + SURETY 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 





Charles Oysler, former retail sales 


presentation manager of the 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD | Chicago Tribune, has joined All- 
ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY + GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF. AMERICA ° ° 
NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA > AMERICAN AND FOREIGN state as Midwest zone advertis- 
INSURANCE COMPANY + THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. + THAMES ing manager. 


& MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. + VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY Continued on page 8 
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Winter Warning! 


If you catch a cold...and fever develops... 


go to bed and call your doctor right away. 


Fever warns of complications ...such as 
pneumonia, influenza and infections of 


the throat, ears and sinuses. 


Prompt treatment for these and other winter 
ailments may make the difference between 


a quick recovery and a lengthy, complicated illness. 


To help prevent a cold, stay away as much as possible 
from people who have colds; get plenty of sleep and rest; 
eat a well-balanced diet; avoid getting chilled, 


wet or overtired and try to avoid exposure to drafts. 





COPYRIGHT 1956— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY This advertisement is one of a continuing 
; series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
A of our national health and welfare. It is appearing 
° ° in two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
Metropolitan Life Insu rance Company } in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) rere Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, 
‘ Reader’s Digest, National Geographic. 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. psa ia — 
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WRITE THIS BEST SELLER ..-- 


FAMILY AUTOMOBILE PO 


IN HANDY BOOKLET FORM 





Anothew KEMPER fit 


EASY for policyholders to read 
EASY for you to sell 


PLUS Dividend Savings Feature 


eye 
sebptil 


Once again Kemper Insurance presents agents with an outstanding 
selling tool for use in the competitive automobile market — the 
new Family Automobile Policy in handy BOOKLET Form 
featuring these advantages: 

Booklet is indexed—Thus aiding policyholders to get details 

of coverage. 

Booklet is illustrated—Clarifying protection offered, adding 

to attractiveness of policy. 

Booklet is available in Kemper-Matic Six Month policy — 

another Kemper first, offering these aids-to-agents: 

1. Company prepares renewal papers but YOU contact clients. 

2. No collection worries . . . it’s AUTOMATIC profit! 


AND . . . Kemper dividend-paying policies mean savings to policy- 





holders. If you would like to represent this progressive organ- 
ization, write N. C. Flanagin, executive V.P., in the Home office. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company DIVISIONS OF 
American Motorists Insurance Company KEMPER INSURANCE 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company ne 


(This policy Is not evellable in Massachusetts or Canede) 


Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


George J. Bosse has been named 
director of sales promotion for 
Pan-American Life. He was 
formerly with Stone Stevens, 
Inc., advertising agency. 

George H. Kistler has been ap- 
pointed director of public rela- 
tions for State Life of Indian- 
apolis. In addition, he is coun- 
sel in its Claims Department. 


Robert S. Butler has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created 
position of director of personnel 
administration of the Insurance 
Company of North America 
Group. 


John W. Busch has 
been made motor 
truck cargo man- 
ager for Markel Ser- 
vice, Inc., affiliate 
of American Fidel- 
ity & Casualty. 


L. V. Tibert, CLU, formerly branch 
manager for North American 
Life at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, has been appointed a 
superintendent of agencies. 


H. R. Facey has been made super 
intendent of agencies, group 
sales, and W. F. Watson was 
appointed group pensions officer 
by Sun Life of Canada. 


Edward J. Linderman has been 
appointed by Central Standard 
Life as director of district office 
agencies, a new department 
combining operations of the 
intermediate and _ industrial 
divisions. 

Joseph M. White, Jr., formerly 
director of training, has been 
appointed director of general 
agencies for Baltimore Life. 

Stanford R. Minsker has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of in- 
land marine operations for 
Agricultural and Empire State. 


James L. Watson has joined the 
California Association of In- 
surance Agents as assistant 
executive secretary and manag- 
ing editor of the California 
Agency Bulletin. 


Continued on page 65 
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“Muttiplo-lino colling 
iu crontive colling 
its bout * 


says H. Parks Hendee of Augusta, Georgia, 


representing The Travelers since 1934. 


“It took me quite a few years,”’ says Mr. Hendee, 
“until I became a full-fledged multiple-line repre- 
sentative; but ever since my earliest training in the 
Life and Accident fields, that is what I aspired to. 
Long ago, I concluded that the fundamental con- 
cept of The Travelers Insurance Companies is a 
correct one. Each form of insurance complements 
the other and offers limitless opportunities for 
sales and service. And I further agreed that if each 
and every form of insurance is available from one 
agent through one company, it creates the means 
for the best in service and the ultimate in satisfac- 
tion to both the Insured and the Agent.” 

Mr. Hendee is one of thousands of Travelers 
multiple-line representatives who is serving all the 
basic insurance needs of his clients through The 








Mr. Mittarp T. Wuson, Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me further information concerning 
Travelers Multiple-Line Representation. 


Name 





iii is a 


| Ree AE cee Ni State 
ML 


‘4 
°, 
UGH THe TR 


Travelers. He knows that he can depend on The 
Travelers for 

+ Broad, progressive policies 

* On the spot specialized field assistance 

* Home Office and Field Training Programs 

+ National advertising and sales promotion 

* Unequalled nation-wide claim service 

As Mr. Hendee says, ‘““The Travelers has through 
the years given me a product and a means for serv- 
ice about which I can enthuse. Without enthusi- 
asm no salesman can succeed.” 

If you are interested in the possibilities of multi- 
ple-line representation through The Travelers, 
simply contact the Travelers branch oflice or general 
agency nearest you, or send us the attached coupon. 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life + Accident + Group + 


wis Automobile « Casualty + Fire + Bonds 
pv ‘ 
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JOHN HANCOCK CO-SPONSORS 
TELEVISION’S TOP SPECTACULARS 


Now John Hancock speaks to millions of Ameri- 

cans through television on NBC’s famous 

Producers’ Showcase. This is the same show | ALSO—John Hancock pre- 

that last year thrilled some of television’s largest oS rite sents dramatic, direct- 

audiences (numbering as many as 40,000,000) selling advertising in top 
; : A " . ‘ Sw : national magazines— Life, 

with color productions like Peter Pan, starring ; ' Look, Reader’s Digest and 

Mary Martin. wrt! U. S. News & World 
In 1957, the greatest stars of the entertain- Aa 2¥4 Report. 

ment world join John Hancock in presenting | 5 he 

these 90-minute shows. Televised from coast to sa ‘py 

coast and in Puerto Rico and Hawaii, Producers’ (dike f 

Showcase will be helping John Hancock agents Fi a 


everywhere. MUTUALJZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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could do. hor me 
what Frouklin has” 


Mr. Ed Kaluza, General Agent 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Ed: 

For exactly 540 days I have been a member of the Franklin Life 
family. During that time I have totaled 542 sales. If, years ago, I 
had been told that I would be averaging a sale a day, and doing less 
work to accomplish it, I would have said, “Impossible!” As you 
know I was with a large debit company for over four years and 
enjoyed moderate prosperity. I thought I was much better off than 
most people. Now I realize that until I came to Franklin, I had 
neither real opportunity, prosperity, nor happiness. 

Looking back, I feel that God has blessed me and my family, far 
beyond my deserts. Married just out of high school, I was for 
three years a truck driver. Then I “promoted” myself to a debit, 
where I remained until the lucky day that I met you. I shall be 
forever grateful to you. 

The magic of our PPIP, JISP, Home Protector, GLA, and other 
exclusives is evident in the fact that I have been able to sell them 
at the rate of over one a day, yet never have used “pressure.” I 
have over 600 prospects, referred by happy and satisfied policy- 
owners. Cash earnings to date are well over $14,000 and by year 
end should easily reach $18,000—in my first full year! 

Our unique merchandise and selling methods give me more time 
with my family than I ever had before, Renewals are accumulating 
at interest with the company—since I don’t need them. I have 
$15,000 of free group insurance, and $5,000 of contributory group, 
hospitalization and medical coverage. It all adds up to more 
happiness and security than I ever dreamed of having. Yet my only 
investment is time. Surely, no other company could do for me 
what Franklin has done in the past year. 

Most sincerely, 
Andrew Vander Zwaag 


ANDREW VANDER ZWAAG 


November 19, 1956 
Lansing, Illinois 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








Lhe Friendly 
FIRANITKILIN LURE comeany ” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Three Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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oin The March To N-A-A-1-C* 


Top Commissions... Level A & H Renewals... 


a Life and Accident & Health Plan for Every Prospect 


More and more discriminating insurance men are 
learning that it’s smart business—profitable busi- 
ness—to work with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 

Our agents are satisfied agents because in our 
70 years of service to personal insurance under- 
writers, Our Commitments have always been rigidly 
adhered to...our relationships personal and friendly. 


Unbeatable Agency Contract—(Ask any North 
American Agent what he thinks of his contract!). 


No Branch Office to compete with you. 


FOUNDED 1886 


Strictly American Agency System. 

Concrete Assistance to get you off on the right 
foot: hard-hitting sales aids, ad mats, promotional 
materials, etc. 


Extra Incentives to supplement your production 
achievements. 

If you are interested in making money—not just 
today, but years from now—write 

S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President 

* |. . the familiar abbreviation for the North American 
Accident Insurance Company of Chicago—one of America’s 
oldest and strongest stock companies. 


American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE « ACCIDENT e+ HEALTH 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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You can’t learn 
to fly a jet from an ad! 


And there’s a lot about life insurance, too, that you @ wy 
| Insured’s By Age 65 or Take a 
can’t get across to the general public in an advertisement. Present | Insured Gets insured will | !nsuredcan | Monthly In- | Amounting 
. . Age Protection | wave Paid | Then With- come for | by age 80 to 
It takes an experienced agent to spell out the benefits of (Male) | of at Least in drawinCash* | tite of a total of* 
a policy to a client or prospect. That’s why we want all - 
agents and brokers to have the detailed information on | 30 $10,000+ $13,660 $22,245 $138.10 $24,858 
our Retirement Income policy. 35 10,000 | 14,304 21,380 132.80 | 23,904 


Under the New England Life Retirement Income policy 40 10.0004 14.970 20.355 126.40 99 750 


45 10,000 


the difference in outlay in the policyholder’s favor could 
15,634 19,340 120.10 21,618 


be anywhere from several hundred to well over a thou- 


sand dollars—as against policies of other companies which | *Includes dividends which are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are based on 


require a larger accumulation to provide the same income. the 1957 dividend scale of the Company. Terminal dividends illustrated on our 1957 
dividend scale are included. Such dividends are payabie upon maturity or surrender 
This illustration shows how the New England Life for cash (not for reduced paid-up or extended insurance) after the policy has been 
in force at least 15 years. They are also payable if the cash value or maturity value 
$10,000 retire-at-age-65 policy adds up. The dividends is used to provide an income as in the illustration above. 


have been left to accumulate at interest. The monthly in- | tHere, the insured gets the cash value if it’s greater. For example, a policy purchased 
i - : at age 45 would have a cash value at age 63 of about $14,000. 
come is payable for life and in any event for 120 months. 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1635 
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“Imagine! Me...a Vice-President” 


“One day about 6 months ago Mr. Carlson 


said to me during dictation, ‘Sally, our agency 
isn’t making much progress. There must be a 
line we can add that will help increase our 
profits. I thought he’d fall off the chair when 
I said, ‘Why Mr. Carlson, there is.’ When he 
had recovered from my remark I said, ‘If you'll 
allow me to mail the coupon from a Combined 
advertisement I just read, I believe that 
Combined’s accident and health program can 
solve our problem.’ 


“Well, sir, the Combined program has turned 
our agency into one of the most successful in the 
state. We expect to double our volume in 1957 
and with all that business coming up, Mr. Carlson 
said to me, ‘Sally, you’re responsible for putting 
us on the road to success. From now on, 
you’re our new vice-president, at twice your 


present salary.’ 
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“Why don’t you mail the coupon below —and 
find out why agents and agencies do so well with 
Combined?” 


Combined Group of Companies, W. Clement 
Stone, President: Combined Insurance Company 
of America, Chicago; Combined American Insur- 
ance Co., Dallas; Hearthstone Insurance Co. of 
Massachusetts, Boston; First National Casualty 
Co., Wisconsin. 


Here’s Your Key To A Prosperous 1957 


| Combined Insurance Co. of AmefAca 
| 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: At no obligation on my part, please rush 
me the Combined story for agents and agencies. 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Washington Headlines by Ray Stroupe 
Health and Welfare Secretary Marion Folsom expresses hope 
that Congress will allow formation of pools by smaller voluntary 
health insurance groups to improve protection against medical 
care costs. “We have made good progress in voluntary health 
insurance, but we still have a long way to go,” he says. 


Civilian medical care, with heavy government backing, now is 
available to two million dependents of men in military service. As 
the program became operative early in December, 42 states, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska had signed contracts authorizing 
treatment of dependents in civilian facilities. 


Possible limits on amounts in the reserve fund compiled under 
the federal employees life insurance program are suggested by 
Sen. Carlson, R., Kan. The fund exceeds $75 million and will 
reach $160 million by 1958, he predicts. If the fund is limited, the 
excess would permit lower premiums or greater benefits. 


Several groups of insurance agents and brokers have added 
their backing to the federal flood insurance program. The Na- 
tional Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, National Assn. of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
and National Assn. of Insurance Brokers, Inc., pledge cooperation. 


After a National Assn. of Life Underwriters’ call for an end 
to the tax break for “bank loan” plan insurance buyers, a sub- 
committee of Congress now hears the plan defended. H. F. John- 
son, Chicago general agent of the National Life Insurance Co. of 
Vermont, holds that it means more tax revenue, not less. 


Some 300,000 women in the 62-64 age group have begun to get 
federal old-age and survivors insurance checks. Others, whose 
claims were handled too late for December payment, will be paid 
in January for two months. Beneficiaries became eligible for 
payments under a 1956 Social Security Act amendment. 


Full value of proceeds of three groups of servicemen’s insur- 
ance policies is includible in a deceased veteran’s gross estate for 
federal estate tax purposes. Policies are those issued under the 
World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, and the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951. 


Twenty or more types of insurance coverage are bought by some 
school boards, reveals a new U. S. Office of Education booklet. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, sells copies of “School Property Insurance: Experi- 
ences at State Level,” at 25¢ a copy. 


December 4 — “International,” 
“multiple - line,” “industry- 
wide,” “top level’’—all those ad- 
jectives and more apply to the In- 
ternational Insurance Conference 
to be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania May 21 and 22, 1957. 
Sponsored by the University’s 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce for its 75th anniver- 
sary, the Conference will bring 
together more than 400 insurance 
executives from United States and 
35 other countries. They will rep- 
resent all sides of insurance- 
life, fire, casualty, health, reinsur- 
ance—and all types of trade 
groups in the industry. 

A Sponsoring Committee of 75 
leaders is headed by John A. Die- 
mand, Sr., president of Insurance 
Company of North America, and 
M. Albert Linton, board chairman 
of Provident Mutual Life. Theme 
for the Conference has been an- 
nounced as “The Role of Private 
Enterprise in Insuring Life and 
Property Values.” 

Dr. C. A. Kulp, dean of Whar- 
ton School, said, “The purpose of 
the Conference is to provide a 
forum at which the world’s insur- 
ance leaders can exchange ideas 
in an atmosphere of critical objec- 
tivity and gain a new perspective 
as to both their responsibilities 
and opportunities.” 

Co-directors of the Conference 
are Dr. Davis W. Gregg, president 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, and Dr. Dan M. Mc- 
Gill, executive director of the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education and Professor of 
Insurance at Wharton School. 
December 6—Babies are booming, 

along with everything else in 
our U. §S. economy today. The 
U. S. Public Health Service pre- 
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dicts 4.2 million births as the rec- 
ord total for 1956. That’s 111,000 
more than were born in 1955. 


by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


PHS expects the 1956 birth rate 
to be 25.1 per 1,000 population. 
Last year the rate was 24.9; in 
1947, 26.6, and in 1940, 19.4. 


Companies, “Blues” 
Share Medicare Contract 


December 7—‘‘Medicare” — the 

government’s program for 
hospital care of servicemen’s de- 
pendents— went into operation 
with Blue Cross taking responsi- 
bility in 31 states and Mutual of 
Omaha designated to handle the 
service in the 17 others. 

Dependents Medical Care Pro- 
gram, called “Medicare,” was au- 
thorized by Congress last year to 
pay for care in private hospitals 
for wives and children of service 
men on active duty with the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, and the Commissioned 
Corps of the Public Health Ser- 
vice and of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

More than thirty other compa- 
nies will probably serve as sub- 
contractors with Mutual of Omaha 
holding the prime contract for 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Georgia, and Florida. 

In all other states,, District of 
Columbia, and other territories, 
the Blue Cross Commission holds 
the prime contract and local Blue 
Cross Plans will administer pay- 
ments to hospitals under Medi- 
care. 

The U. S. Department of De- 
fense estimates that benefits un- 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


NOTHER extension at this 
A session of Congress of the 
stop-gap tax on the net invest- 
ment income of life insurance 
companies seems probable. The 
tax rate under the existing pro- 
vision is about seven and one- 
half per cent. That tax is cal- 
culated under a method simu- 
lating the corporate approach 
and at corporate rates. 

Life insurance companies set 
aside 85 per cent of their gross 
investment income to meet the 
claims of policy holders. The 
remaining 15 per cent is taxed 
at the corporate rate. The Trea- 
sury expected to have a new 
method ready for submission to 


Congress at this session, but 
difficulties have arisen and the 
plan is not ready for presenta- 
tion. 

A proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the Treasury by sev- 
eral mutual companies in which 
they requested special tax 
treatment. Revenue officials, 
however, oppose the suggestion 
and take the position that mu- 
tual companies should be taxed 
along corporate lines. 

A majority of the members 
of the Ways and Means sub- 
committee apparently oppose 
the Treasury proposal to re- 
enact the premium payment 
test. 





Medicare will total $76 mil- 


lion yearly. Claims from partici- 
pating hospitals will be received 
and paid by the local Blue Cross 
or insurance company administra- 


Then the government will 


reimburse these organizations 
monthly for claims paid. Since 
Medicare is on a non-profit basis, 
the government also pays oper- 
ating costs incurred. 


December 12—Protection against 
damages by uninsured motor- 
ists became a national fact today. 
The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters made effective in 
many states its Family Protection 
Coverage, which can include the 

new coverage by endorsement. 
For several years, some compa- 
nies have offered or given unin- 
Continued on page 18 
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Milestones 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA celebrated its 50th Anniversary around 
this Christmas Tree at luncheon on the first day of its annual meeting in New York December 
12, oR Judge Albert Conway, former New York Superintendent of Insurance, as principal 
speaker. 





Canada's Autos Face Premium Rise 

Record of Canada’s automobile drivers nose-dived last year and accidents 
were more expensive. This will mean that the average car owner will have 
to pay a higher automobile insurance premium this year. 

The “Green Book”—the basis of rate setting for insurance companies 
operating in Canada—just released, shows an increase in the frequency 
of claims per 100 cars insured while average cost per claim rose to 239 
from $229 in the previous year and from $175 in 1951. 

This increase is in contrast to the experience during the past four years. 
In 1952 and 1953 rates held steady. In 1954 there was a slight decrease 
with claims-free drivers getting most of the benefit. In 1956 rates went 
down substantially, decreases averaging about 7 per cent, with drivers 
in the preferred risk class getting cuts up to 20 per cent. With the deterio- 
ration in experience in the past year, it is predicted that on average this 
year’s rates will be 10 per cent higher. 

Companies operating in Canada classify car drivers into eight basic 
categories. Here is the experience for the past year with indicated change 
in rates for this year: 

Claims Average Indicated 
per cost % change in 
Drivers class 100 cars per claim rate level 
Mostly pleasure driving— 

no male driver under 25 

(a) no claims for 3 years 

(b) others 
Mostly pleasure driving— 

male driver under 25 

(a) No claims for 3 years 

(b) others 
Cars used mainly for business— 

driver over 25 

(a) no claims for 3 years 

(b) others 
Cars used mainly for business— 

driver under 25 

(a) no claims for 3 years 257 

(b) others 259 


Lillian Millar 


Daily Reports 


Continued from page 17 


sured auto coverage. In 1955, all 
companies agreed to write it in 
New York State. Now NBCU’s ac- 
tion brings this added protection 
into all states in which it is ap- 
proved by the State Commissioner. 
This new coverage is regarded 
by many authorities as much bet- 
ter protection than can be given 
under the various proposed Com- 
pulsory Automobile insurance 
measures. “Under this new cov- 
erage,” says NBCU’s General Man- 
ager William Leslie, “the company 
agrees to pay all sums which the 
insured shall be legally entitled 
to recover as damages from the 
owner or operator of an uninsured 
automobile because of bodily in- 
jury caused by accident. 
“Coverage will apply,” Mr. Les- 
lie added, “even when the injury 
occurs while the insured is not 
occupying an automobile as, for 
example, if struck by an uninsured 
cur while walking or bicycling. A 
‘hit-and-run’ car will be regarded 
as an uninsured car, and coverage 
will apply where neither the own- 
er nor the operator of the ‘hit- 
and-run’ car can be ascertained.” 
December 13—Benjamin L. Hol- 
land, president of Phoenix 
Mutual Life, was elected president 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America at its 50th annual 
meeting. He succeeds Edmund 
Fitzgerald of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Also elected at the meeting as 
new directors of the Association 
were: Julian D. Anthony, presi- 
dent, Columbian National Life; 
Horace W. Brower, president, Oc- 
cidental Life; Mr. Fitzgerald; 
Clarence J. Myers, president, New 
York Life; H. Bruce Palmer, pres- 
ident, Mutual Benefit Life, and 
H. R. Stephenson, president, 
Crown Life of Canada. 


December 18—The mutual fire and 

casualty companies of the 
U. S. wrote $2.5 billion in pre- 
miums during 1956—a 6.7 per cent 
increase over 1955—according to 
the American Mutual Alliance. 
The total set an all-time high for 
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the eighteenth consecutive year. 


Premiums on the nation’s 2,329 
mutual fire companies were about 
$809,000,000, an increase of 7.2 
per cent. Premiums of the 206 
mutual casualty companies were 
about $1,700,000,000, up 6.5 per 
cent from 1955. 

Losses paid in relation to pre- 
miums written in the major fields 
of fire, automobile, and workmen’s 
compensation insurance continued 
to rise in 1956, as they had in 
1955, and the increase is expected 
to continue during 1957. Wind- 
storm losses were not as severe 
this year as for several years past, 
due to lower frequency of hurri- 
canes in heavily populated areas. 


December 27 — Business in the 
United States is short about 
one million clerical workers. The 
shortage must be made up through 
greater use of automatic equip- 
ment, Wesley S. Bagby, comptrol- 
‘er of Pacific Mutual Life, told the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of 
Cleveland today. 


Insurance in 


“Today, there are 16 clerical 
workers for every hundred pro- 


duction workers,” Bagby said, 


Robert Porter Barbour 


SCHOLAR, WRITER, LEADER 


Robert Porter Barbour died on December 6 at the age of 84. For ten years he 
had lived in retirement after a long and noteworthy career in insurance. He had 
been U. S. manager for Northern Assurance, president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 1941-1943, founder of the Insurance Society of New York with 
its excellent library and educational facilities, and was a well-known insurance 


author. 


It is as a writer we remember Mr. Barbour, one of the most articulate executives 
we've ever known. THE SPECTATOR has had the privilege of publishing his “Agent's 
Key to Fire Underwriting," which through six editions has become a standard text. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters cites Mr. Barbour for earning "the 


respect and affection of his associates and peers in the business.” 


Northern 


Assurance calls him one of insurance’s “outstanding scholars and authorities” 
who "contributed invaluable service to both students and the profession of insurance 
underwriting.” The Insurance Society of New York says his “early vision and 
leadership, more than any other's, resulted in the eventual growth" of the Society. 
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“compared with 10 or 11 sixteen 
years ago. It appears to be im- 
possible to provide all the clerical 
workers needed for our expanding 
economy without major changes 
in the nature of office work.” 


January 1—New York’s tally and 
toll on insurance organiza- 
tions in the state for 1956 shows: 


12 Organized or Admitted 
American Colonial (Philadelphia, 
Pa.), Farms Family Mutual (AlI- 
bany), Hartford County Mutual 
Fire (Hartford, Conn.), Massa- 


chusetts Plate Glass (Boston). 





Agents and Garroway 


TV viewers got a good look 
at an attractive group of 
fire and casualty agents 
and their wives (top at 
right) on Dave Garroway's 
morning program late last 
year. 

Their TV appearance cli- 
maxed the "Thanks Dave" 
campaign by North Amer- 
ica Companies. Agents 
who wrote the home own- 
ers and tenants policies as 
advertised on the Garro- 
way show, were eligible 
for the free trip to New 
York. Then a committee of 
agents selected the win- 
ners at random, one from 
each of the six NAIC 
zones, who told Dave they 
appreciated what he has 
done to make the public 
aware of the importance 
of agents in each com- 
munity. 

Appearance of the 
agents on his program was 
reported to be a real sur- 
prise to Mr. Garroway, 
because staff members 
were able to schedule the 
aroun without the star's 
knowledqa. 
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North Star Reinsurance (New 
York), Pennsylvania General 
(Philadelphia), Providence Mu- 
tual Fire (Rhode Island), State 
Farm Fire and Casualty (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.), Wabash Fire and 
Casualty (Indianapolis), Ameri- 
can Life (New York), Massachu- 
setts Casualty (Boston), and Den- 
tal Insurance Plan (New York). 


12 More Changed Names 


Massachusetts Indemnity to Mas- 
sachusetts Indemnity and Life; 
Old Republic Credit Life to Old 
tepublic Life; Union Casualty 
and Life to Mount Vernon Life of 
New York; Eureka-Security Fire 
and Marine to Monarch of Ohio; 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity to 
Exchange Mutual; Farmers of the 
Town of Palatine to Palatine Co- 
Mercury to St. Paul 
Mercury; North American Cas- 
ualty and Surety Reinsurance to 
North American Reinsurance; 
Orient to Safeguard; Reliable 
Fire to Reliable; Truckmen’s to 
State-wide: and Polish Workmen’s 
Aid Fund to Polish American Aid 
Fund. 


operative; 


18 Others Ceased Operations 
Allied Fire (reinsured by Utica 
Mutual); Butternuts Town Co-op- 
erative Fire (merged with Che- 
County Patrons’ Fire); 
(merged with Glens 
Falls); Columbia of New York 
(merged with Phoenix Assur- 
ance); Germantown and Clermont 
Co-operative Fire (merged with 
3utchess and Columbia Patrons 
Fire); Girard of Philadelphia 
(withdrew); Glens Falls Indem- 
nity (merged with Glens Falls): 

Continued on page 20 
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Company News Corner 


American Casualty has announced 
formation of the Valley Forge 
Life, a subsidiary, chartered as 
a capital stock company with 
initial paid in capital funds of 
$1,050,000. 


Western and Southern Life has 
secured stock control of Life 
Insurance Company of Missouri. 
Outstanding stock of Life of 
Missouri is currently being pur- 
chased by Western and Southern 
at an agreed price of $32 per 
share. 


Phoenix Assurance is the surviv- 
ing corporation in a merger 
with Columbia Insurance and 
United Firemen’s. Capital is 
reportedly being increased from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 with a 
surplus to policyholders in ex- 
cess of $20,000,000. Companies 
now comprising the Phoenix of 
London Group are Phoenix As- 
surance of New York, London 
Guarantee and Accident, Ltd., 
and The Union Marine 
General Insurance, Ltd. 


and 


Fire Insurance Company of Ken- 
tucky and the Life Insurance 
Company of Kentucky are two 
newly incorporated firms, each 
with capital stock of $500,000. 
Incorporators are R. B. Hensley, 
E. E. Constant, W. A. Knight, 


and M. E. Douglas, all of Louis- 
ville, and D. A. Aldridge of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fremont Mutual Fire and Mason 
County Mutual Fire have 
merged, and resulting company 
has a total of 15,000 policyhold- 
ers and assets reported in ex- 
cess of $700,000. 


North American Reinsurance Cor- 
poration is now the new name 
for North American Casualty 
and Surety Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration under charter changes 
which also permitted creation 
of 15,000 additional shares of 
capital stock. Effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, North American 
Fire and Marine Reinsurance 
also merged into the above 
which continues as the surviv- 
ing company. 

of Atlanta, Ga., 
newly merged with Piedmont 
Corporation of Delaware, has 
thereby increased its combined 
capital and surplus from $764,- 
000 to $16,925,000. At first 
board of directors meeting H. 
Smith Richardson was elected 
chairman and H. Smith Rich- 
ardson, Jr., vice chairman. 

Maine Fidelity Fire and Casualty 
has filed a registration state- 

Continued on page 64 
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DIVIDENDS 
Quarterly 


Company 


Anchor Casualty . 
Colonial Life... 
Excelsior Insurance. . 
Glens Falls Insurance. . 
Home Fire and Marine 
Old Republic Insurance... 
Ohio Casualty . . 
Craftsmen... . 
Firemen’s Fund.... 
Maryland Casualty. . 
Fidelity & Deposit... . 
The Home. 


Anchor Casualty . . 
California Life. 

Continental Assurance. . 
Continental Casualty . . 
National of Hartford Fire. . 
National Union Fire 


Protective Life 
American Re-Insurance.. . 


American Re-Insurance.. . 
Ohio Casualty . 
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Amount 


per Share Payable 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Dec. , 
on cum. conv. pref. stock 
Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Dec. 31 

Dec. 31 

Dec. 3 

Jan. 2 

Dec. 21 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 
Dec. 15 
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Great Eastern Fire (merged with 
Phoenix) ; London and Lancashire 
Indemnity (merged with Safe- 
guard); Monarch Fire (merged 
with Monarch of Ohio); North 
Star Reinsurance (merged with 
General Reinsurance) ; Oneida Co- 
operative Fire (reinsured by New 
York Mutual Underwriters) ; Safe- 
guard of New York (merged with 
Safeguard); Southern Fire 
(merged with United States Fire) ; 
Travelers Fire (merged with 
Travelers Indemnity); United 
Firemen’s (merged with Phoenix 
Assurance); Expressmen’s Mutual 
Life (reinsured by Manhattan 
Life); and Chase Manhattan 
Bank’s Retirement System (in 
liquidation by State Department). 


January 1—The Nationwide In- 

ter-Company Arbitration 
Agreement now includes 267 in- 
surance companies with the addi- 
tion of nine new signatories to- 
day. Under this program through 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, these compa- 
nies arbitrate their automobile 
physical damage and _ property 
damage claims up to $1,500. Last 
year, approximately one out of 
every three subrogation claims 
was settled without the expense 
and delay of litigation. 


And in the Future 


Feb. 1!—Spring semester starts, Evening 
Division of New York Insurance Society's 
School of Insurance. 

Feb. 25-27—American Management Asso- 
ciation third annual electronics confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York. 

Feb. 25-March 8—Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, 29th annual 
school in agency management, Reef 
Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mar. 4-5—American Life Convention re- 

* gional meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mar. 4-5—CLU Chapter conferences, Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, Chicago. 

Mar. 18-19—CLU Chapter 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mar. 18-20—LIAMA agency management 
conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 21-22—Society of Actuaries, Eastern 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

Mar. 24-29—NALU Mid-Year 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

Mar. 28-29—Life Advertisers Association, 
Eastern Round Table, Barbizon-Plaze 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


conferences, 


meeting, 
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Greetings, 1957 

N this first issue of 1957, THE SPECTATOR re- 
I cords its confidence in the portents which 
forecast a year of great prosperity and one 
wherein peace reigns. THE SPECTATOR and its 
staff sincerely wish for each of its readers and 
the institution of insurance therefrom, substan- 
tial participation in the happy and successful 
days which are anticipated. 

High production, high income and high spend- 
ing on a national level is the almost universal 
belief of economists and analysts. This means 
that insurance of all kinds will have a prosperous 
year. It will be, however, a year in which the 
growth of individual companies will depend on 
modernization to meet present-day needs of 
policybuyers. 

Some property groups propose to add life insur- 
ance units and so be enabled to offer a portfolio 
of policies to provide complete protection. Life 
insurance companies are aiming to concentrate 
on underwriting full coverage personal contracts 
for family groups. To the regular life coverage, 
they propose policies designed to provide old 
age, hospitalization and full disability benefits. 

To make a monthly payment basis possible 
many devices are either presently in the plan- 
ning stage or are being contemplated. Exec- 
utives of both personal and property carriers 
recognize that families and small business men 
must have the right to pay premiums on 
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monthly basis. There is a widespread feeling 
that monthly premiums will require the estab- 
lishment of affiliated small loan companies to 
provide proper service. Constant inroads by 
the independent companies are developing com- 
petition which could cause property companies 
to seek from local agents a plan for commission 
reductions. 

At the end of 1956, aggregate assets of all 
insurance companies should total $114 billion. 
Of this amount, life insurance companies should 
account for $90 billion and fire and casualty 
companies, $12 billion each. Total premium in- 
come during 1956 should reach $24 billion with 
life companies being credited with $12 and fire 
and casualty companies with $6 billion each. 

Underwriting in the property insurance field 
continued at a loss during 1956. There are in 
vestment profits forthcoming, however, based on 
increased values over January 1955 and a higher 
investment return. Life insurance companies 
have been benefited by increased interest rates 
to the end that policyholders can expect from 
participating companies larger dividends and 
from non-participating companies, lower rate 
scales. 

Those in the insurance business who are 
willing to work, who are well prepared to meet 
the challenge of a monthly economy can expect 
a highly successful year in 1957. 


J fel: Cocll ewe 
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Mr. Spectator Predicts 


Life Sales—Ceiling Not in Sight 


F there’s a ceiling for life insurance sales, no- 

body’s found it yet. After the 1955 record, we 
thought there might be a slight slow-down. But it 
didn’t work out that way—1956 just went ahead and 
topped the 1955 mark. 

Group life continues to spurt upwards; ordinary 
life continues with steady strength for the pull to- 
ward a new record; industrial life continues to lose 
ground merely because its customers are now buying 
bigger and broader contracts. 

And a strong newcomer is credit life. Once the 
statisticians catch up with it, credit life will rank 
with group and ordinary as a major category. Why? 
Because our whole population will continue to buy 
more and more on credit. We are just at the begin- 
ning of our use of installment buying in this coun- 
try; installments are a major family risk and the 
demand for this insurance protection is just starting 
its expansion period. 

Opinion: You won’t find a major depression this year 
to hold back all this life insurance strength. 
Prediction: Whatever record life sales set in 1956 
will be topped in 1957. This won’t mean automatic 
increases for every company and every agent. But 
good management on every level will be amply re- 
warded. 


Fire, Casualty—Tomorrow Will Be Better 


NTERNAL struggle on fire and casualty rating 
| procedures will keep bubbling over all through 
this new year. Independence vs. group or bureau 
methods will be the subject for numerous public 
speeches, but the noise will be greater than the ac- 
tual fighting. Without saying much about it, the in- 
dependents will move toward the group-action camp, 
and bureau people will get ready to permit more 
independents. 
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Life Good, Fire 


But the question of fire and casualty independence 
or not needs long term answer which won’t appear 
this year. 

Next twelve months, however, will be time of re- 
covery for fire and casualty underwriting. Technical 
adjustments, such as increasing reserves, caused 
part of the disaster in 1956. This should mean under- 
writing side is basically stronger as it starts into 
1957. Investment portfolios probably won’t suffer 
the inroads they experienced last year. 

So fire and casualty insurance, as a whole, looks 
ready to face any losses 1957 has to offer. 
Prediction: This year’s business in fire and casualty 
won’t be spectacular, but it will be better than last. 
If you still believe in business cycles, 1956 was the 
bottom of the swing for property insurance; now we 
start up the other side—if we pull hard enough to 
make the grade. 


AutoTroubles—Laws, Losses BothinDoubt 


IG battle will be on compulsory auto insurance 
B measures in state legislatures. There will be no 
clear cut victory either way this year. Many plans 
may be studied but few will be chosen. 

Even if New York’s new law succeeds, favorable 
conditions there, such as high percentage of cars 
already insured, aren’t duplicated in many other 
states. New Jersey’s unsatisfied judgment fund plan 
not likely to spread. 

However, watch for more states to put in point 
systems for automatic license suspensions of mis- 
stepping drivers. Also watch for more and stronger 
auto safe driving campaigns. All these and stiffening 
traffic law enforcement can bring about a lower auto 
accident rate this year. 

This will be good news for loss ratios. Companies 
will need lower ratios since the proposed increases 
in auto premium rates will be skimpy. How can in- 
surance officials push for much higher rates on one 
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Rekindling, Health Growing 


hand while pressing the state legislators to turn 
down compulsory auto insurance measures on the 
other? 

Opinion: Auto insurance will be dressed up in new 
merchandising techniques rather than in much 
higher rates this year. Every method of selling a 
policy will be pushed. 

Prediction: Underwriting results on auto policies 
will be only slightly better than in disastrous 1956. 
But this year of 1957 will lay foundation for better 
years ahead. 


Package Policies—More Better This Year 


ACKAGE goods, as in other businesses, are going 

to our heads. Almost every policy must be a 
package now or it won’t sell, lots of insurance people 
gay. 

You can’t sell an ordinary life policy to a man 
now; you have to cover his wife and children—born 
and unborn—at the same time. 

The house owner has to have fire, theft, CPL and 
the kitchen sink all tied in a neat legal bundle. 

The company owner wants his employees covered 
for life, sickness, retirement—all on one premium 
notice. 

The consumer—the policyholder in any line wants 

to be paid off when a loss occurs. Next to that he 
doesn’t want to be bothered with confusing details. 
So the trend toward greater simplicity in our ap- 
proach to prospects can give the insurance profes- 
sion something it sorely needs—a large scale boost 
in what other people think of us. 
Prediction: Auto coverage will go into the home- 
owners this year. Don’t ask us how they’!] rate those 
two together, but we know they’! find a way to do it. 
Opinion: More power to all packages—insurance 
package contracts, that is. Maybe some day we'll 
get close to merely two policies, one on “all acci- 
dental material damage,” and the other on “any- 
thing else.” 
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Health Field—Growing Fast Enough ? 


T will take a lot of hard work to keep up the pace 
tines been set in recent years in health insurance 

but we can do it. The onrush of premiums is fast 
filling the vacuum in this country for both group and 
individual disability protection. Expansion in this 
field has been so rapid it’s almost explosive. 

But that’s not necessarily a good omen for the fu- 
ture. Other forces—government bureaus, 
unions, and so forth—also are charging into the 
health protection field. 


labor 


So the question is: Are private insurance organ- 
izations moving fast enough? Will this vast, public 
demand for health protection be met by private car- 
riers, by public welfare, or by groups outside of both 
insurance and government? Doctors, for instance, 
might organize clinics which could guarantee health 
protection. 

Formation of Health Insurance Association of 
America last year will help our cause by permitting 
companies to make a united effort toward health pro- 
tection by private carriers. 

New health insurance plans, such as major medical 
contracts, also aid private carriers to fulfill this de- 
mand for protection. New contract development has 
been slowed by Federal Trade Commission attacks 
on A&H advertising, but you'll start to see more new 
health policies this year. 

On the other side, Social Security has moved into 
disability benefits. Federal officials continue to de- 
mand expansion of health insurance coverage—with 
the veiled suggestion they’ll do it if private carriers 
don’t. Union welfare and trust funds are expanding 
self-insurance. 

Opinion: The hour may be later than any one, in- 
cluding Mr. Spectator, thinks. Private carriers will 
probably win this year’s judicial battle with the 
FTC, thus retaining insurance jurisdiction on the 

Continued on page 24 
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Mr. Spectator Predicts 


state level. But is that enough? Can we make pri- 
vate health insurance so comprehensive and wide- 
spread that the public and even the politicians will 
stop demanding bureaucratic medical protection? 
Prediction: 1957 will be health insurance’s crucial 
year. Now—repeat now—the tide can be turned 
against erosion of the health insurance responsibil- 
ity by non-insurance forces. Companies can make 
their contracts attractive, salable. State regulators 
can check mis-steps early, before faults which dam- 
age industry public relations, get out of hand. Agents 
can—and undoubtedly will—place policies on just 
as many people as they can reach. And even journal- 
ists such as Mr. Spectator can publicize the strength 
of health insurance as it is written by private enter- 
prise organizations. It’s not too late—yet. 


Group Life—The Public Will Win 


OU can’t keep a good line down. Group life, with 
all its advantages and disadvantages, will have 
another spurt in 1957. 

But the attacks by life agents on over-sized group 
plans will become more bitter—and justifiably so. 
Why expand group term when policyholders stil] 
need much more retirement and disability protec- 
tion? 

Companies insist—and they’ll back it up in 1957 
with more push on group sales—that group life is 
needed so widely we can ignore its disadvantages. 

Agents insist group life means many people only 
half protected. Some insurance “eggheads” agree 
with them—too many citizens have protection that 
disappears when they reach age 65. 

Opinion: Neither side is entirely right. Group life 
does give protection to many who would not ordi- 
narily buy it. But it does not give them the best 
kind of protection. 

Prediction: The public will win; the agents will be 
satisfied, and the companies will make some switches 
and will continue to sell group. All of this will come 
about because better group contracts are in the offing. 
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Group Life Wins 


Package Cos.—Property Comes To Life 


T’S only the beginning for the movement of fire 
ce casualty companies into the life field. We 
know of a big specialty company—now almost multi- 
ple line—which has a life company on the drawing 
boards. 

Not every fire and casualty group will form its 
own life company. But if they don’t set up a new 
organization they’ll buy an existing one. 
Prediction: The movement to combine fire, casualty, 
health and life under one insurance roof won’t be- 
come a stampede until after 1957. Nevertheless, 
you’ll see some big mergers and expansions into 
life by fire and casualty companies this year. 


Ends and Odds of Predictions 


FLOOD INSURANCE—Inevitable now, but still a 

big question mark. How can the U. S. Gov’t pay 
$10,000 to one flood victim and nothing to his next 
door neighbor who has suffered equal damage? 
Whole industry—companies, agents, brokers—will go 
through mountainous labors but this coverage needs 
more than cooperation. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES—Still not off the ground. 

Will be sold in West Virginia and District of 
Columbia this year, but big expansion in sales of 
these contracts will be deferred until 1958— if it 
comes at all. 


EDUCATION—Midnight oil will continue to pay 

dividends. Agents who put forth the extra effort 
for extra training can look for extra rewards. You’ll 
see insurance educational groups expanding this year 
with students enrolled at an all-time high. 
WOMEN—As policyholders, the ladies will continue 

to get better premium rates than gentlemen. 
More companies in 1957 will join the trend in allow- 
ing the women the life premium rate for a man three 
years younger. 
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all of our friends and readers in the in- 
surance fraternity. 

We of THE SPECTATOR staff are starting the 
New Year with vigor and enthusiasm. Is it any 
wonder? We have just completed the most suc- 
cessful year in our publication’s history. 

We believe firmly that a magazine must 
change with the times, and we have instituted 
two big improvements with this first issue of 
1957. 

Note our new cover design. We believe that 
this new cover will create added reader interest. 

For many years THE SPECTATOR has been sup- 
plying management and market information to 
the insurance industry. Thus, we felt that it 
was about time that we classified ourselves. We 
will continue to use the new subhead as it 
appears on our front cover. This should leave 
no doubt that THE SPECTATOR is the magazine 
of insurance management and marketing. 


| HAPPY and Most Prosperous New Year to 
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Spectator 


UBLISHER'’S 
COMMENTS 


THE SPECTATOR’s New Year. New Face, New Name 


Thanks to the imagination and vigor of our 
editorial staff our readers will enjoy during 
the coming months many outstanding editorial 
and statistical features of real interest and 
value. Within the next three months our read- 
ers will have a preview of a new type of study 
never before tried with insurance statistics. 
This again will be an indication to you of our 
imagination and efforts. 

We are pleased to say that we have no inten- 
tions of standing still. Any magazine, company 
or product standing still in today’s expanding 
economy is really sliding down hill at a fairly 
fast pace. 

Our publishing goals and objectives are ever 
forward. You will find continuing changes and 
improvements in each issue. 

It is our firm belief that you can keep best 
informed by reading THE SPECTATOR, which is 
your BIIBM (Best Informed Insurance Busi- 
ness Magazine). 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 





Few Problems for 
Commissioners at Miami 


By T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 


i the four day Mid-Winter 
Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
held in Miami Beach, the week 
of December 3, there were 38 
regularly scheduled meetings in- 
cluding meetings of committees 
and subcommittees. In addition, 
a number of committees recon- 
vened and innumerable non-sched- 
uled sessions had a bearing on 
the deliberations of the associa- 
tion. 


Mortality Table 

But as a result of all these 
deliberations and discussions, no 
new program for statutory inno- 
vation was forthcoming. Nor was 
there any resolution adopted de- 
signed to change the course of 
insurance or insurance supervi- 
sion. A strong reaffirmation was 
made of the doctrine that to 
continue insurance as an effective 
economic and social service to the 
American people, state regulation 
must be continued and strength- 
ened. 

In the one area where there 
was disagreement among the com- 
missioners, that long standing 
philosophy which has guided the 
state commissioners over many 
stormy seas was again evoked and 
decision on a moot topic was de- 
layed. A proposal to adopt a new 
mortality table, the subject of 
prolonged debate throughout the 
session, was deferred for action 
until the annual meeting in At- 
lantic City in June. 

The debate on the adoption of 
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the new mortality table was pe- 
culiar in that both advocates and 
cbjectors seemed disposed to offer 
arguments on both sides of the 
question. While the larger com- 
panies felt that a new mortality 
table would be in the public inter- 
est, they were not willing to fur- 
ther its cause with vigor in the 
face of a request by the smaller 
companies for further time to 
study its possible effects on their 
business. 

Robert B. Taylor, Insurance 
Commissioner of Oregon and 
President of the Association, in 
the first preliminary session on 
Tuesday, made a strong plea for 
state regulation. He said: 

“The political pendulum of the 
United States is in constant mo- 
tion and regardless of the way it 
has swung or may swing, we in 
the NAIC must be always alert 
on a non-partisan basis to pre- 
serve state regulation of insur- 
ance and to discourage and de- 
stroy the ideology of federal 
regulation or even joint state- 
federal regulation. 

“Our organization being a vol- 
untary organization, nothing that 
we do is binding upon any member 
or upon any state. But in order 
to be effective and to carry out 
the obligation of promoting uni- 
formity in legislation affecting 
insurance and to encourage uni- 
formity in departmental rulings 
under the insurance laws of the 
several states, we must weigh our 
problems carefully and develop 
solutions which can be recom- 


mended in such a fashion that 
they will be readily acceptable 
by the states in a manner so the 
insurance regulatory officials will 
feel inclined to pursue the adop- 
tion of these recommendations 
into law in their states. 
“Immediately after the passage 
of Public Law 15, there existed a 
feeling of unity brought about by 
the mandate that if the individual 
states did not regulate the busi- 
ness of insurance the Federal 
Government would. Many laws 
were passed during that period, 
some of which were hurriedly 
developed and need possible 
amending in light of present day 
developments. Other areas of 
regulation were overlooked be- 
cause they were either not ap- 
parent or considered of less im- 
portance at that time when 
emergency action was needed. 


“Replace The Dikes" 


“Our dikes of state laws de- 
signed to hold back the pressure 
for federal regulation were in 
many instances constructed like 
sandbags on a levy. They now 
need to be replaced in order to 
stop the erosion that is occurring 
because of the constant pressure 
of men in federal bureaus to seek 
and enlarge any opening through 
which a flood of federal regulation 
can penetrate these defensive 
dikes. The major legal structures 
for state regulation have been ac- 
complished, the maintenance and 
repair crews—the role which we 
assume at this time—must be 
vigilant or the whole structure 
will be lost because of lack of 
repair to the weakening spots or 
by a flow over the top of our 
structure because we have not 
built high enough to hold back 
the increasing volume of desire 
for federal control and power 
developed within federal bu- 
reaus.” 

Archie Northington, Insurance 
Commissioner of Tennessee was 
elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee to succeed J. Byron 
Saunders of Texas. Joe V. Hunt, 
Commissioner of Oklahoma was 
named to succeed Commissioner 
T. J. Gilooly of Virginia as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, 
and Paul Hammel of Nevada was 

Continued on page 41 
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Heart Disease—By States 


Coronary death rates vary for states and 


regions, Public Health Service report shows. 


| cage methods of report- 
ing causes of death, which be- 
came effective in 1949, and popula- 
tion data from the national census 
of 1950 have provided information 
for a more accurate study of coro- 
nary heart disease rates than pre- 
viously possible. 

A study by The Public Health 
Service shows that coronary heart 
disease causes about a third of 
all deaths among white males in 
the age group 45 to 74, and about 
a fifth among men 35 to 44. The 
rates among white females were 
somewhat lower. 

The lowest death rate for coro- 


DEATH RATES FROM CORONARY HEART 


191.1 - 232.3 

1 2343-2725 
Bed 274.7 - 303.2 
304.9 - 393.8 
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nary heart disease among white 
males of all ages in 1950 was in 
Mexico, 19.1 per 100,000 
population. Arkansas had a rate of 
201.2 and Kentucky 211.2. 

Rates for white males were high- 
est in New York, Rhode Island, 
and the District of Columbia 
(Washington, D. C.): 393.8, 364.3, 
and 344.3. 

For white females the differences 
in death rates from coronary heart 
disease in different areas were 
even greater—83.4, 87.8, and 89.0 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and Ne- 
braska, as compared with 217.4, 
176.6 and 175.6 in New York, 


New 


WHITE MALES 1950 








New Jersey, and Khode Island. 
Public Health Service officials 
said this survey as reported late 
last year in an issue of Public 
Health Reports, official journal of 
the Public Health Service, is a 
step toward a nationwide study 
of variations in the incidence of 
heart disease. Further studies, 
they said, may lead to better un- 
derstanding of the causes of heart 
disease, the largest single cause 
of death in the United States. 
The study showed that coronary 
death rates frequently were simi- 
lar in neighboring states. Although 
areas of relatively high mortality 
tend to be highly urbanized, the 
geographic difference in death 
rates do not seem to be due to any 
large extent to differences in ur- 
banization when rates in rural 
areas are considered separately. 


Real Differences 


The authors of the report specu- 
lated on some of the possible ex- 
planations for geographic differ- 
ences in coronary death rates. They 
presented statistical information to 


Continued on page 28 
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Heart Disease 


Continued from page 27 


support the belief that the varia- 
tions reflect real differences in 
death rates rather than differences 
in standards of diagnosis or re- 
porting. Possible explanations in- 
cluded differences in diet, exercise, 
stress, hereditary factors, and dif- 
ferences in the physical character- 
istics of populations in various 
parts of the country. 

Dr. James Watt, Director, Na- 
tional Heart Institute, comment- 
ing on the article, said: 

“The present study has provided 
information which can serve as the 
starting place for more detailed, 
more revealing investigations 
throughout the country which will 
throw important new light upon 
coronary heart disease. 


“The next step is for the epi- 
demiologists of each state to study 
the disease in their own states. 
Variations they will find within 
each state will be especially signifi- 
cant. This important step already 
is being taken by epidemiologists 
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Death rate per 100,000 


83.4- 105.0 
4 1055-1176 
120.9 - 143.7 
145.7-217.4 


in some parts of the country and 
information obtained by their anal- 
yses will provide further insight 
into possible causes of coronary oc- 
clusion.” 


Rates for 
age group 45-64; 
3-year average 


Male 
591.7 


533.4 
590.3 
559.4 
612.6 
613.4 
565.6 


619.6 
653.4 
588.8 
580.8 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 535.2 


Ohio.. 541.3 
Indiana... 530.8 
Illinois... 545.2 
Michigan. . 542.8 
Wisconsin 488.9 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 452.2 


State 
and 
Region 


NEW ENGLAND 


Female 
179.7 
152.8 
155.2 
148.1 
188.0 


194.0 
176.6 


209.9 
223.2 
194.3 
196.7 


150.8 
151.3 
136.0 
157.1 
154.1 
144.3 


116.3 
125.5 
119.7 
123.6 
110.1 


Maine... 

New Hampshire... 
Vermont.... ; 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island. . 
Connecticut... 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 


New York.. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania... 


Minnesota 
lowa.. 
Missouri. . 
North Dakota 
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South Dakota 
Nebraska. 
Kansas.... 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware 
Maryland . 


District of Columbia 


Virginia . 
West Virginia 


North Carolina. . 


South Carolina 
Georgia . 
Florida. . 


438.2 
435.3 
449.2 


520.1 


546.9 
568.4 
613.1 
§21.5 
429.2 
473.6 
596.4 
477.2 
569.5 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 398.7 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


380.5 
385.6 
422.1 
430.9 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 459.5 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


PACIFIC 
Washington 


Oregon 
California 
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388.0 
572.4 
436.6 
453.2 


440.8 


494.5 
467.7 
433.3 
446.4 
309.0 
427.1 
434.8 
569.6 
594.3 
539.2 
511.2 
620.0 
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A Factual Approach to Insurance Marketing 


Part V— Decisions on 


“Whom and How Much To Sell” 


ARROWING the market 
down to a particular customer and 
planning a sales program on a local 
level is a function of. insurance 
merchandising in which too many 
companies and agencies trust to 
luck. 

The preceding chapter (THE 
SPECTATOR, October and November 
1955) discussed plans and tech- 
niques your company or agency 
can use in arriving at a sound de- 
cision on where to sell. It explored 
some of the ways and means by 
which insurance management can 
determine broad market areas 
showing the greatest potential. 

Markets, however, are people 
and not places alone—people with 
varying needs and desires, people 
with attitudes and ambitions, 
trends and traditions, prides and 
prejudices. All these must be 
taken into account in locating 
your true sales potentials. What 
can your company or agency do in 
pinpointing your market to spe- 
cific customers and setting up 
your merchandising program in 
terms of their particular needs? 

After all, the principal objec- 
tive of your agency or sales func- 
tion is to bring together the mar- 
ket, as represented by the buyer, 
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By FRANK LANG 


Frank Lang and Associates 


and your agent or salesman. Fol- 
lowing the procedure used in pre- 
vious chapters, let us raise some 
of the questions to which you will 
need answers, and then explore 
some of the approaches and tech- 
niques you can use to find these 
answers. 


Does your present or prospective 
agent have a natural or receptive 
market? 

Once your company has deter- 
mined that a certain territory 
holds high potentials for the lines 
you are selling, you have to pin- 
point the locations in which you 
want representation. A knowledge 
of the potential alone is not 
enough. You should find out what 
part of the territory, showing the 
greatest potential, is already sat- 
urated, what parts have remained 
relatively untouched; whether the 
market is already overloaded with 
agents representing companies of- 
fering substantially the same pro- 
tection that you do; what sources 
you should draw upon for new 


agents; whether a new agency 
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will simply add to an already over- 
burdened sales effort, or whether 
there is fighting chance for its 
success. 

The traditional insurance 
method has been to set up a dis- 
tributive force by simply going out 
and finding individuals to repre- 
sent the company, hoping that 
they would find enough customers. 
Such an outlook, while admirable 
in some ways, has an inherent 
basic fallacy, namely, that the 
market is limitless. It furthermore 
is very costly as evidenced by the 
turnover in the sales or agency 
force of many insurance compa- 
nies, and the tremendous sales 
costs involved in working against 
an already overcrowded market. 

By use of proper plans and tech- 
niques you can change from the 
traditional method of appointing 
men and hoping that they, in turn, 
will locate enough prospects to 
survive. The alternative is a 
planned approach of selecting and 
setting up your sales organization 
in relation to the market. The 
market thus becomes the key to 
the number of agents you need, 
the personality and character of 
your men and training and devel- 

Continued on page 58 
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How To Post A Million Items 


MONY cites how machines have speeded the process of calculating and posting commis- 


Y developing modern record 
keeping techniques to handle the 
mass of computations and post- 
ings necessary in agent’s commis- 
sions, for example, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
believes it has gained efficient 
methods at a minimum of cost. 
Key to their successful systems 
are automatic machine-proven cal- 
culations that have greatly 
speeded the preparation of rec- 
ords. 

Keeping pace with the 
tinuing growth of the company’s 
business—1.5 million policyhold- 
ers now—has not been without its 
accounting headaches. But the 
constant development of mechani- 
zation and procedural short-cuts 
have kept operating costs within 
favorable limits and the accuracy 
of present record keeping prac- 
tices has proved a real service to 
policyholders, agents and the com- 
pany. 


con- 


Handles Check Writing 


Prior to 1946, commissions due 
field underwriters were paid 
through agency offices. To relieve 
those offices of this monthly com- 
putation and check writing load, 
it was decided to centralize this 
operation in the New York head- 
quarters. Now this tremendous 
figuring task is handled on Bur- 
roughs calculators and typewriter 
accounting machines with auto- 
matic multiplication features. In 
this department alone last year, 
over one million commission post- 
ings were processed. This included 
over 70,000 items posted and bal- 
anced for the closing of 105 of- 
fices each month and the prepara- 
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COMMISSION VOUCHER illustrated above shows result of machine posting operation. 
All multiplications are automatic. Figures are machine-proven as they are posted and 
totals of columns are accumulated during operation for end-of-the-day balancing. 


tion of 60,000 commission checks. 

Using seven calculators and 15 
typewriter accounting machines, 
the Commission Section posts the 
various classes of commission 
vouchers for 3,600 active field un- 
derwriters and writes all checks 
at the end of the month. This daily 
computation includes commissions 
for life, accident and sickness, 
module, Incentive Earnings Plan, 
and Salary Plan recovery ac- 
counts. It also includes postings 
for standard premium service 
plans and mortgage redemptions. 


According to Charles A. Sauer, 
supervisor, Commission Section, 
“Posting of vouchers and proof 
sheets are made from daily ac- 
count stubs forwarded to our office 
by our agencies. These stubs are 
pre-sorted in groups of first year 
and renewal commission and by 
field underwriter code numbers to 
correspond with the filing order 
of commission warrants. 

“The machine operator selects 
the warrant from the file by noting 
the underwriter’s code number on 
the stub. She inserts the commis- 
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Annually 


sions on a million policies. 


sion voucher in the machine and 
first proves pickups of previous 
commissions balances for life and 
accident and sickness on the proof 
sheet. She then begins posting 
the vouchers by entering the pre- 
mium due date, policy number, in- 
sured’s name, premium, rate of 
commission and amount of com- 
missions. The machine automati- 
cally multiplies the rate by the 
commission premium and prints 
the gross commission due on 
either life or accident and sick- 
ness policies. This machine opera- 
tion is repeated if the underwriter 
has more than one stub and the 
machine produces new totals for 


WADING | through 
mass of computa- 
tions completed 
daily in MONY 
commission section 
are clerks at right. 
Charles A. Sauer, 
supervisor, is  dis- 
cussing work with an 
operator at upper 
left. 
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gross commissions to date and a 
combined total for life and A &S 
commissions,” Sauer stated. 


Printed Totals 


“As she posts a group of under- 
writer’s vouchers,” he continued. 
“the machine accumulates totals 
on previous commissions, pre- 
miums, total gross life commis- 
sions, total gross accident and sick- 
ness commissions and combined 
commission totals and prints these 
totals to the proof sheet prepared 
as a by-product of the voucher 
postings for daily balancing. Un- 
derwriters work under eight dif- 
ferent commission classifications, 
and each classification is posted 
and totaled separately. 

“At the end of the paying pe- 
riod, warrants for first year and 
renewal commissions are recapped 
and net amounts of commissions 
payable are computed on the same 
typewriter accounting machines. 
The operator inserts a summary 
sheet into the machine, lists the 
underwriter’s code number and 
then inserts the commission war- 
rant. She posts gross commissions 
shown on the warrant for accident 
and sickness, life and _ revised 


standard policies (plus amounts 
of other compensation when noted 
on the history card) for efficiency 
income, policyholder’s service com- 
pensation and lifetime plan ser- 
vice fees,’ Sauer said. 

“From these earnings she posts 
deductions as listed on the control 
history card for taxes, insurance 
premiums, bonds, etc. She then 
tabulates the net amount due on 
warrant and repeats this process 
for all field underwriters receiving 
commissions in the agency. The 
machine again produces totals au- 
tomatically on the summary sheet. 
In writing the checks, we list the 
check number, underwriter’s code 
number, agency code number, date 
and amounts payable. The checks 
are then mailed to our agency of- 
fices where they are forwarded to 
the individual underwriters. 


Keeping Current 


“While our posting work is com- 
plex and the volume heavy, our 
machine operators are able to keep 
work current and provide manage- 
ment with an up-to-date picture of 
our commission work. Automatic 
balancing and machine proving 
have added greatly to the speed of 
our operations,” Sauer concluded. 





What Reinsurance 
Does for the Agent 


By STANFORD MILLER 
Vice President 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


Editor's note: This article is based on the speech Mr. Miller will present 
before the St. Louis Association of Accident and Health Underwriters 


A SUCCESSFUL agent is 


likely to be a professional man 
in the truest sense of the word. 
He is more than a salesman, more 
than a technician and more than 
an artisan. He knows not only the 
surface information which will 
perhaps be adequate to make 
a quick sale but his knowledge 
reaches deep down into the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

Since it is one of the basic and 
fundamental aspects of insurance, 
it is important to the agent that 
he know about reinsurance. 

Reinsurance companies actually 
perform various functions, but 
their most vital one is that of pro- 
viding an indispensable link in 
the chain of risk distribution 
which is so essential to insurance. 


Law of Averages 


An insurance company in sell- 
ing its policies can only be certain 
that it will be able to pay its 
claims out of premiums collected 
if it sells enough policies for the 
law of averages to apply to the 
losses predicted. You are familiar, 
of course, with the law of aver- 
ages in a general sense. If you roll 
the dice enough times, the various 
combinations will come out in a 
regular pattern. If you don’t roll 
the dice enough times, the law of 
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averages will not apply and there 
is not likely to be the predicted 
distribution of the dice over the 
various possible combinations. 

If one company wrote policies 
providing a $100,000 principal 
sum benefit at $1.70 per $1,000 
and issued only, let us say, 1,000 
of these policies, it is quite pos- 
sible that they might get a freak- 
ish total of five accidental death 
claims in one year. That would 
mean $500,000 in total losses in 
that year but only $170,000 in 
gross premiums. This could oc- 
cur even though past experience 
would indicate that they should 
not expect more than one acci- 
dental death loss out of the 1,000 
policies in one year if the law of 
averages applied. 

If this company, however, re- 
insured its policies with one re- 
insurer and 100 or more other 
companies did the same, the re- 
insurer and the companies as a 
whole would no doubt come out 
quite satisfactorily in the year in 
question. All of them together 
would probably have an adequate 
spread of business so that the law 
of averages would apply. 

Let’s take an example of one 
type of reinsurance agreement. 
Say that X insurance company 
feels that they want to hold their 
maximum principal sum loss to 


$10,000 on any one person, but 
they want to write as much as 
$25,000 per person. Consequently, 
they pass on to the reinsurer prin- 
cipal sum exposures in excess of 
$10,000. 

Under that plan, if they issue 
$15,000, they cede the reinsurer 
$5,000. If they issue $25,000 they 
cede the reinsurer $15,000. This, 
while it is the most usual form 
(and a form quite generally ac- 
ceptable as applied to life and 
accident and health insurance), 
would not be particularly an ap- 
propriate form of reinsurance as 
applied to automobile liability, 
workmen’s compensation, surety 
bonds, plate glass, and other types 
of insurance. 

Again, one customary way of 
reinsuring loss of time indemnity 
has been for a company to keep 
some amount such as $150 month- 
ly indemnity and then to pass 
on to the reinsurer the exposure 
above that. Under that plan, if the 
company wrote $300 per month, 
they would pass on to the re- 
insurer $150 monthly indemnity. 
If they wrote $400 per month, they 
would pass on to the reinsurer 
$250 monthly indemnity. 


Varying Retentions 


Of course, different companies 
retain different amounts of prin- 
cipal sum or monthly indemnity 
in accordance with their various 
situations, such as the volume of 
business they do and their finan- 
cial structure. But you can see 
that reinsurance in some form is 
important to the application of 
the law of averages. Let’s look 
now at how this affects you, the 
agent, in much more than a me- 
chanical or indirect fashion. 

First, it makes larger limits 
available, particularly as respects 
certain lines. 

Many companies which have not 
resorted to reinsurance have had 
to restrict their agents to low 
limits of indemnity. Let us take, 
for example, loss of time indemni- 
ties. Many companies have not 
wanted to issue more than $200 
or $300 monthly inderanity—and 
quite properly so—for without a 
reinsurance agreement they would 
not have adequate spread on 
larger limits. 
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Of course, such companies have 
another reason for not writing 
larger limits of monthly or weekly 
indemnity. That is that specula- 
tion and abuse of coverage be- 
comes much greater as larger 
monthly indemnity limits are 
written and, consequently, greater 
care must be taken in underwrit- 
ing. However, this can be dealt 
with adequately in many in- 
stances. 

Certainly, the agent needs to be 
able to write in his own carrier 
all of the loss of time insurance 
that an individual client needs. If 
he cannot put it in his company, 
he will either have to place it 
with some other company or will 
have to allow some other agent to 
complete the insured’s needs for 
income replacement. 

Obviously, it is much simpler 
and better for the agent, the in- 
surer and the policyholder for the 
coverage to be written in one com- 
pany. This can usually be done 
only by means of reinsurance 
where the insured’s needs are at 
all above average. 

Please understand that I am not 
suggesting that we write monthly 
indemnity in excessive amounts. 
To issue income replacement for 
more than a conservative percent- 
age of the insured’s income is dan- 
gerous, of course. But I do say 
that the agent who is able to pro- 
vide his insured’s fully adequate 
income replacement “needs” is 
able to do so, as a rule, only by 
virtue of reinsurance. 

Next, reinsurance has the ef- 
fect of pooling experience and 
know-how. 

The reinsurer by virtue of deal- 
ing with many companies and the 
great diversity of programs in- 
volved on the part of these many 
companies is, in effect, in a vortex 
of the business and is in a posi- 
tion to assist and advise individ- 
ual companies because he has a 
bird’s-eye view of the industry. 
That is not to say that the re- 
insurer has any superior knowl- 
edge of this complex business. It 
is rather because the reinsurance 
company is in close contact with 
many different companies and 
with their successes and failures 
that it is able to help its reinsured 
companies avoid some failures 

Continued on page 34 
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YOU are the right man! 
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This Home Insurance Company advertisement 
does more than stress the importance 
to car owners of the right insurance... 


It emphasizes equally that to get the best 
protection, they must see the right man. 


This ad tells them that the right man 

is YOU. It tells them why. It can direct 
good automobile business to your agency— 
if you cooperate. 

Another expert—ready to assist your 
agency in any way he can—is your Home 
fieldman. Just call on him. 
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YOUR CLIENT 
relies on YOU for 


protection and counsel 


Ln Make certain your 


client’s insurance is 
based on a factual, 
provable appraisal by 
an experienced, 


reliable firm. 


THE 


LLOYD-THOMAS 
CROAT 0. 


441] Ravenswood Avenue, Se 40, Tl. 
First at Factual appreisels 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES m >: 





A NEW Approach 
to Fire Protection 











Want reliable, up-to-the-minute 
information on hose and friction loss, 
sprinkler systems, relaying of engines 
—other important problems you 
meet in your daily work? 


You'll find them in a hurry in a 
new book, FIRE PREVENTION 
AND PROTECTION FUNDAMEN.- 
TALS by Gilbert E. Stecher, noted 
teacher and consultant on fire prob- 
lems. Published by The Spectator, 
insurance authority since 1868, this 
handsome, 744-page volume de- 
scribes Comburology, a new science 
of fire prevention and protection. It’s 
a science based on solutions worked 
out by Mr. Stecher in his many years 
of field experience. 


For your future progress, order 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PRO- 
TECTION FUNDAMENTALS TO- 
DAY, $10 per copy. 
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and pitfalls other companies have 


| encountered. This assistance then 


enables the agent, in turn, to by- 
pass some costly mis-steps. 

For example, there has been 
more than one case of an agent 


| coming to a company with a new 


idea of seemingly great merit. Be- 
cause it is interested in develop- 
ing any good new business, the 
company gets close to introducing 
the program the agent suggested. 

When the company presents the 
plan to the reinsurer, the latter 
quickly recognizes it as a program 
which failed for another company 


| under almost identical conditions. 


Result of that failure had been 
had sustained 
some bad losses, the primary com- 


| pany had losses both on experi- 


ence and expense in instigating 
the program. And the agent had 
spent a painful amount of time 
and expense which he had put 
into building a plan doomed to 


| failure. 


New Coverages 


Third, reinsurance permits de- 
velopment of new coverages and 
the opening up of new fields. 

The reinsurer, acting in an ad- 
visory capacity, does not, how- 


| ever, act as a brake upon progress. 


| He rather acts to avoid repetition 


of mistakes and also to provide 
tremendous help in opening up 
new fields and new coverages. This 
is, in fact, not only one of the 
greatest dividends of reinsurance 


| for the agent, but actually is the 
| greatest source of new income for 
the reinsurer. 


In the experimental area the 
reinsurer participates much more 
heavily in basic limits of coverage 
than it does when coverages are 


| well established and constitute a 
| known quality. In well established 


coverages, the tendency of the in- 
surance company is, over a period 


| of many years, to gradually in- 


| 
| 


crease its retentions. It is, there- 


| fore, in the new and experimental 


coverages that the reinsurer finds 
its greatest opportunity. 


Generally, a new coverage will 
be written first by one company 
and then, in this very competitive 
industry of ours, many other com- 
panies will jump in. Thus by vir- 
tue of reinsurance, your company 
is able rapidly to join the throng 
in writing a new coverage. 

Fourth, reinsurance helps avoid 
unsound rating and destructive 
competition. 

A reinsurance company such as 
ours is frequently called upon to 
assist a company opening a new 
accident and health department 
or even to assist a new company 
getting started in these lines. 
Sometimes an individual gets a 
wild idea that he can write acci- 
dent and health or some other line 
at ridiculously low rates. Then 
there may be a lag in losses so 
that such a company operates for 
several years before the crash 
comes when everybody loses— 
company, agents and certainly the 
public. 

Many forces, including the state 
insurance departments, act as 
checks on such promotional ad- 
ventures. But not to be disre- 
garded is the check put upon such 
operators by the reinsurance com- 
panies, who know that a certain 
portion of the dollar has to be 
paid out in claims and who will 
refuse to reinsure new ventures 
except at rates which bring in 
sufficient dollars to pay claims. 

Thus the fact that a new com- 
pany or a new department of an 
old company has been able to ob- 
tain reinsurance from an experi- 
enced reinsurer should indicate to 
the agent that the company’s pro- 
gram is likely to be sound and 
solid and that the company will 
be able to pay its claims on a 
fair and equitable basis. In other 
words, reinsurance can indicate 
that a new program is here to stay 
and that the clientele the agent 
proposes to build up on this pro- 
gram will not be disrupted by a 
collapse of the plan. 

Finally, reinsurance stands as 
a guarantee against disaster. 

Up to this point I have touched 
only indirectly on one aspect of 
reinsurance that is of vital inter- 
est to the agent. It is protecting 
the company against an over- 
whelming disaster. Although this 
is relatively a new form of acci- 
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dent reinsurance, it is to some 
extent applicable in all forms of 
reinsurance. 


The essential protection against 
overwhelming disaster is that pro- 
vided by a type of reinsurance 
agreement which will pay $200,- 
000, $500,000, $1,000,000 or even 
several million dollars to the re- 
insured company in the event that 
company is stricken by a number 
of policyholders being involved in 
some great catastrophe such as 
the Texas City explosion, the 
San Francisco earthquake, or the 
Hartford circus fire. 


There have been hundreds of 
these great disasters and thou- 
sands of lesser ones. Ordinarily 
the persons involved are not all 
insured in one company, but this 
can and does happen. When it 
happens, it might shake the foun- 
dations of the particular insur- 
ance company heavily involved in 
the disaster. 

There is no way that an insur- 
ance company can predict when 
such disasters will fall upon a 
large group of its policyholders. 
These catastrophes strike seldom 
but when they do it is only by 
means of reinsurance that the in- 
surer can be protected from a 
serious shock loss to its funds. 
The reinsurer, writing disaster 
covers of this sort, needs itself to 
pass a portion of the risk on to a 
large group of secondary reinsur- 
ers, who are known as “retroces- 
sionaires.” In this way the re- 
insurer can achieve the spread of 
risk which is so necessary to the 
principle of insurance. 


Boom Ahead 


A boom is coming in accident 
and sickness insurance. Our popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of 
about two million persons a year. 
Our national wealth is experienc- 
ing a fantastic increase with a 56 
per cent rise in the gross national 
product since 1948. The average 
worker is able to secure higher 
wages since personal income has 
increased about $10 billion a year. 
The number of employed persons 
has increased also, with about 
850,000 added to the labor force 
per annum. 


As a result of all this, there is 
going to be a flood of new demand 
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for accident and health insurance. 
This demand will not necessarily 
be for the coverages we have been 
writing in the past nor will every 
agent in every company benefit 
from this great upswing in our 
business. It is going to take a 
team to seed the field and reap the 
harvest. 

Reinsurers are an important 
part of this team. The reinsurer 
must not, and of course would not 
want to, violate the relationship 
between the insurance company 
and its agent. Consequently, the 


reinsurer must remain strictly in 
the background, as a part of the 
organism far removed from the 
exterior exposed to the public. 

But the reinsurer and the agent, 
while separated, are working to- 
gether. I think it is important that 
the agent know about reinsurance 
and understand its function. And 
we in the reinsurance business 
think it is likewise important for 
us to know about the agent, his 
problems and his needs, although 
in business operations, seldom 
does the twain meet. 


THERES A 
FORTUNE AHEAD 
... for You! 


Complete Sickness and 
Accident Visual Sales 
Presentation 


TESTED! PROVED! Guaranteed to 
Increase Sales in Number and Size! 


The Visual Sales Hit of the Year! 


Present the need in this powerful way in just 8 minutes— 
you ll make more sales! You'll increase the size of your sales! 


Thousands of copies in use! 


So flexible—can be used to sell a complete program or any 


disability package plan . . 


again. 


. Sales impact on every page .. .- 
814 x 11, spiral bound, two and three colors . . 


. Use time and 


Sales talk and sample program work sheet included. We 
guarantee you'll be delighted—or money back! 
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INSURANCE R&R SERVICE 
123 West North Street 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
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"There's a Fortune Ahead for You"—in following quantity: 
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(Usual 10% Discount 
for Members Applies) 


( ) Three, total price $8.25 
Larger quantity prices on request. 
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werdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


The Case of the Howling Dogs 


In the April issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR we reported the case of 
Doyle v. Allstate Ins. Co. It in- 
volved coverage under a Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy. 

The insured was sued by a neigh- 
bor, Ernest Markle. The basis of 
the suit was that the insured op- 
erated a kennel of dogs and the 
continual barking destroyed the 
peaceful and quiet enjoyment of 
the Markle property. The body of 
the complaint also alleged that the 
value of the Markle property had 
been impaired and Markle’s health 
injured, but the prayer for relief 
asked for an injunction and not 
money damages. 

When the insured was served 
with the summons and complaint 
he turned it over to the Allstate, 
but the defendant refused to de- 
fend because such a suit was not 
covered by the policy. The policy 
agreed “To pay on behalf of the 
insured all sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 
pay as damages because of bodily 
injury, sickness or disease, includ- 
ing death at any time resulting 
therefrom, sustained by any per- 
son, and as damages because of 
injury or destruction of property, 
including the loss of use thereof.” 

The policy also provided that the 
insurer would “defend any suit 
against the insured alleging such 
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injury, sickness, disease or destruc- 
tion and seeking damages on ac- 
count thereof, even if such suit is 
groundless, false or fraudulent.” 

The insured retained his own 
attorney to defend him and was 
successful in the Markle suit. He 
then sued to Allstate to recover 
his expenses. Both sides moved for 
summary judgment in Special 
Term of the Supreme Court. The 
Judge in Special Term decided that 
there was no coverage and the 
Allstate had no duty to defend. 
The insured appealed to the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court 
and that court unanimously agreed 
that there was no coverage saying: 

“The suit which the defendant 
refused to defend was an action in 
equity seeking only an injunction 
and did not ‘seek damages.’ It is 
true that the Markle complaint al- 
leged that plaintiffs’ property had 
depreciated in value and their 
health had been impaired as a basis 
for the injunctive relief sought, but 
neither the body of the complaint 
nor the prayer for relief alleged or 
asked for any money damages. The 
language of the policy is clear and 
unambiguous that defendant only 
insured for liability ‘as damages.’ 
There was nothing in the com- 
plaint in the Markle action which 
would or could entitle the plain- 
tiffs therein to damages.” 

The insured obtained permission 


from the Court of Appeals to ap- 
peal (because of the unanimous 
decision) and the Court of Appeals 
unanimously reversed the lower 
courts with this reasoning: 

“It is true, of course, that when 
the plaintiff pleads an equitable 
cause of action only and fails to 
prove the facts relied on to sustain 
the equity jurisdiction, equity will 
not retain the cause for the purpose 
of awarding him damages. * * * 

“If, however, the plaintiff swe- 
ceeds in proving that he is entitled 
to equitable relief, equity may 
grant damages in addition to or as 
an incident of some other special 
equitable relief or, where the grant- 
ing of equitable relief appears to 
be impossible or impracticable, 
equity may award damages in lieu 
of the desired equitable remedy. ‘It 
is a familiar principle that a court 
of equity, having obtained jurisdic- 
tion of the parties and the subject- 
matter of the action, will adapt its 
relief to the exigencies of the case. 
It may order a sum of money to be 
paid to the plaintiff and give him 
a personal judgment therefor when 
that form of relief becomes neces- 
sary in order to prevent a failure 
of justice and when it is for any 
reason impracticable to grant the 
specific relief demanded.’ * * * 

“So it’s clear that a money judg- 
ment—damages—could have been 
awarded in the Markle action had 
the Markles established their right 
to equitable relief. Certainly plain- 
tiff would have been legally obli- 
gated to pay that money judg- 
ment. Ascribing to the terms of the 
policy here involved, as we must, 
there can be no doubt that the in- 
surer here undertook (1) to pay 
a natural and reasonable meaning, 
on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured became legally 
obligated to pay as damages by 
reason of his operating a kennel 
for dogs, and (2) to defend any 
suit in which the insured might be 
held legally obligated to pay dam- 
ages by reason of his operating a 
kennel for dogs. The policy does 
not draw any distinction between 
damages awarded by a court of law 
and those awarded by a court of 
equity. 

“The insured was justified in 
expecting that if suit was institu- 
ted against him wherein he might 
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be legally obligated to pay a sum 
of money as damages because of 
his operating a dog kennel, the 
insurer would defend. It is of no 
moment that such a judgment was 
not actually obtained against plain- 
tiff. The defendant was obligated 
to defend against the possibility 
thereof ‘even if such suit is ground- 
less, false or fraudulent.’ It follows, 
therefore, that defendant’s refusal 
to undertake the defense of the 
Markle action was a breach of its 
covenant with the plaintiff, that 
defendant is not entitled to sum- 
mary judgment herein and that 
plaintiff is entitled to judgment 
against defendant.” 


(Doyle v. Allstate Ins. Co., 1 N. Y. 
(2d) 10, July 11, 1956) 

This is a very important and 
unusual decision. Whether it will 
be followed in other states is too 
early to say. In view of the pre- 
mium charged for Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policies, I am 
sure the originators of this type 
of coverage never visualized it 
would cover howling dogs. 


The Case of the Hot Chinchillas 


The insured brought action on a 
scheduled property floater policy to 
recover for the loss of his herd of 
chinchillas by fire. The policy pro- 
vided for a limitation on value of 
each animal of $750, and limited 
the company’s liability to the actual 
cash value of the property at the 
time of loss not to exceed, how- 
ever, the then cost of replacement 
with property of a like kind and 
quality. 

At the time of the fire the in- 
sured had contracted to sell twelve 
pairs of chinchillas for $15,000, and 
he claimed that this contract was 
evidence of their value as far as 
those particular animals were con- 
cerned. As to the remaining ani- 
mals, he claimed that he was en- 
titled to recover the amount for 
which they could have been sold 
for breeding purposes. 

The company contended that its 
liability was limited to the cost of 
replacing the animals with others 
of like kind and quality. 
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Apparently the case was without 
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Verdict 
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the Appellate Court for decision 
on questions of valuation and the 
competency of evidence thereon. 

In a very interesting opinion the 
Appellate Court reached this con- 
clusion: 

“In determining the amount of 
loss, the first question to be decided 
is whether the valuation condition 
4 of the policy controls as contended 
by the defendant or whether it is 
inapplicable to chinchillas as con- 
tended by the plaintiff. No case 
specifically discussing this point 
has been discovered or cited by 
counsel. 

“The valuation condition of the 
policy limits the insured’s recovery 
to the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of the loss 
with the proper deduction for de- 
preciation and further provides 
that in no event shall it exceed 
what it would then cost ‘to repair 
or replace the same with material 
of like kind and quality.’ The plain- 
tiff argues that chinchillas are not 
material, that they are never re- 
paired and that his chinchillas are 
unique and cannot be replaced with 
other chinchillas of like kind and 
quality. Hence the plaintiff urges 
that the valuation condition in the 
policy cannot be used to determine 
the amount of his recovery. 


Valuation Condition 


However, it may be noted that 
the valuation condition likewise 
refers to property and the endorse- 
ment which specifically insured the 
‘chinchillas’ with a limit of $750 
for ‘any one animal’ described them 
as ‘property of the assured.’ Fur- 
thermore the endorsement provides 
that it is subject to the conditions 
of the policy which include the val- 
uation condition. While chinchillas 
and animals may not be material 
in the ordinary sense of that word, 
they are clearly property. The sche- 
duled property floater policy issued 
in this case was an open policy and 
not a valued policy. It was adapted 
for the insurance of animate as 
well an inanimate property and has 
been so used in this state. When 
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the policy and the endorsement are 
construed together it is reasonably 
clear that the valuation condition 
was an integral part thereof and 
it is applicable in determining the 
amount of the plaintiff’s loss in 
this case. 


“Cash Value" Limit 


“The ‘actual cash value’ clause 
in the insurance policy does not 
establish any rule for determining 
the amount of loss but simply im- 
poses a limitation upon the amount 
which may be recovered. McAnar- 
ney v. Newark Fire Insurance Co., 
247 N. Y. 176. Likewise the further 
provision that liability shall not 
exceed the cost of replacement is 
a limitation of the insurer’s liabil- 
ity and not a substantive measure 
of damages which the insured may 
invoke. Citizens Sav. Bank & T. 
Co. v. Fitchburg Mutual Ins. Co., 
86 Vt. 267; Voges v. Mechanics Ins. 
Co., 119 Neb. 553. It is not supris- 
ing, therefore, to find that some 
courts construing a valuation con- 
dition similar to the one in the in- 
stant case use fair market value 
as the test; other courts, with 
greater emphasis on the language 
of the valuation clause, use the cost 
of replacement as the test to mea- 
sure the amount of the insured’s 
loss. * * * 

“In this state the court has had 
no occasion te commit itself to 
either the fair-market-value test 
or the test of replacement value 
in determining the actual cash 
value of the insured’s property. 
However, we are impressed with 
what might be denominated a 
third rule which has received sup- 





‘Je BisHoP 


"Just one more thing—how is this company 
on smali personal liability claims?" 


port in New York, Massachusetts 
and South Dakota. In these juris- 
dictions neither market value nor 
replacement value is an exclusive 
test. Evidence of both market value 
and replacement value with depre- 
ciation may be introduced as 
evidence of actual cash value. These 
jurisdictions stress the fact that 
variations in the types of property 
and the conditions under which 
they are destroyed prevent the 
adoption of any single test for all 
cases. The objective in these cases 
is to see that the insured should 
incur neither economic gain nor 
loss if he is adequately insured and 
suffers partial loss. * * * 

“In the last analysis the ‘actual 
cash value’ of the plaintiff’s loss 
must be expressed in terms of 
money which is a matter of opin- 
ion. The trier of fact in determin- 
ing that question may receive evi- 
dence whether there is a fair 
market value or replacement cost 
and in either case what it may be. 
Both fair market value and replace- 
ment value are permissible stand- 
ards for determining fire losses 
but they are standards and not 
shackles. 

“The plaintiff’s contract to sell 
and deliver twelve pairs of chin- 
chillas for $15,000 is not, of course, 
conclusive evidence of their value. 
Whatever the law may be in other 
jurisdictions, it has been settled in 
this state since 1858 that a price 
stipulated in a sales contract en- 
tered into in good faith is some 
evidence of the value of the 
ertine. =" * 

“Although the contract price of 
the chinchillas is admissible as 
evidence of their value, the plain- 
tiff’s right to recover is limited to 
the lesser of two figures: cash 
value or replacement cost. By the 
same token he may recover for the 
remaining chinchillas what they 
could have been sold for for breed- 
ing purposes only to the extent 
that the selling price does not ex- 
ceed the lesser of the actual cash 
value or the replacement cost of 
these chinchillas. This limitation 
on the measure of recovery is nec- 
essary and inherent under the 
plaintiff’s indemnity policy.” 
(Pinet v. New Hampshire Fire 
Ins. Co., New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, October 31, 1956) 
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Loss of Business Time 


The question we take up now is 
whether you can recover for loss 
of business time when you are 
retired. 

The insured sued to recover dis- 
ability benefits. The policy was 
originally issued in 1929, but was 
inoperative during the insured’s 
military service from 1940 to 1946. 
It was renewed in 1946 and con- 
tinued in force through the year 
1952. It was captioned “Non-Can- 
cellable Income Policy” and _ pro- 
vided “indemnity for .. . loss of 
time by sickness . . . The Company 
will pay indemnity at the rate of 
Two Hundred Dollars per month 
for the period throughout which 
disability . . . consists of continu- 
ous, necessary and total loss of all 
business time .. .” 

Among the “Additional Provi- 
sions,” on the third page of the 
policy, we find “The Insured is by 
occupation a Physician and Sur- 
geon classified Extra Ordinary by 
the Company,” and also Para- 
graph 25: 

“Indemnity for disability will 
not be paid under this policy at a 
rate in excess of the average earn- 
ings of the Insured for the period 
of time that he has been actually 
employed during the two years im- 
mediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the disability for which 
the Company is liable... .”” In 1947 
the Insured, on a Company form, 
stated his occupation as ‘“Physi- 
cian (retired)”’ and indicated he 
had no earnings. 


Liability Denied 


The insured suffered a kind of 
disability described in the policy 
on September 17, 1952, while it, as 
renewed, was in full force. The 
company denied liability on the 
ground that the insured must first 
show that he really lost business 
time and that Paragraph 25 de- 
feated the benefits of insurance in 
their entirety. 

The Court refused to go along 
with the company’s contention, 
saying: 

“Defendant construes the last 
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There was 


something 


ROTTEN 
in Denmark! 


The baker was staggered. Out of his spotless ovens came 
crisp, golden-brown bread — that stank! 

It couldn’t be the ingredients, claimed the baker. He 
blamed his fuel supplier, an American oil company. 

They immediately got in touch with their local insurance 
man, the AIU representative in Copenhagen. The AIU 
man started some detective work. 

And it turned out that the baker was right. Because of 
an impurity, the fuel, when burned, produced a frightful 
stench which the bread picked up during baking. 

This product liability could have cost the American firm 
several thousand dollars. But they were fully protected by 
AIU insurance. 

The opportunity in foreign coverage is greater today 
than ever before. Chances are that some of your present 
clients have need of AIU protection. Ask them. 

AIU service is on-the-spot throughout the world. Policies 
are written in broad American terms. Claims are paid 
promptly and in the same currency as the premiums — in 
U. S. dollars if local law permits. 

You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. For full in- 
formation and literature, write to Dept. L of the AIU 
office nearest you. Or call in person. 


WORLD, 
& Ya, 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 39 


quoted clause to defeat the benefits 
of the insurance in their entirety. 
The argument is made that since 
this is the only method of measur- 
ing the rate of indemnity payable 
in the event of the insured’s dis- 
ability, the insured must have been 
gainfully employed within the two- 
year period mentioned in order to 
collect any indemnity. This argu- 
ment is fully answered, we think, 
by a recent decision of the Su- 


preme Court in construing an ‘in- 
contestable’ clause where the in- 
sured understated his age in his 
application. The court said: ‘A pol- 
icy provision which measures the 
amount of recovery does not avoid 
the obligation of the policy.’ (New 
York Life Ins. Co. v. Hollender, 38 
Cal. 2d 73, 78.) 

“Concededly the insured was vol- 
untarily retired from his profes- 
sion during the two years before 
he suffered his present total dis- 
ability in 1952. He was also retired 
from his practice during the period 
of his military service. On renew- 





“Put your best foot forward” 


advises Robert W. Lambert (r) Flint, Michigan broker, shown here with 
Robert V. Winters (1), Manager of Prudential’s Flint Agency, and 
Mr. Keith E. Bacon, owner-manager of Keb’s Shoe Store in Flint. 


“You get off to a better start when 
you can impress a life insurance pros- 
pect with your thorough understand- 
ing of his needs” says Bob Lambert. 
“And it’s much easier to do this when 
you get help from Prudential’s Brok- 
erage Department in planning and 


presenting your proposal. Prudential 


has always taken a very genuine in- 
terest in my problems. It was Pruden- 
tial’s Robert Winters who helped me 
sell a policy to Mr. Keith E. Bacon, 
owner and manager of Keb’s Shoe Store. 

“And yet, with all Prudential’s will- 
ing and effective help, I still get the 


full commission.” 
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ing his policy thereafter he ex- 
plained to the company that he was 
given a physical disability dis- 
charge, and particularly inquired 
the effect thereof upon the renewal. 
The company by an executive offi- 
cer replied that the only exclusions 
would be for service-connected sick- 
ness, and that coverage would be 
effective as to other illnesses. 

“Again in 1947 plaintiff reported 
to the company, ‘I have been unable 
to do any work.’ He stated on a 
company form that his occupation 
was ‘Physician (retired)’ and indi- 
cated he had no earnings. These 
definite statements of the insured, 
accepted by the company, are some 
evidences of the intent of the par- 
ties upon the point in renewing the 
policy, and maintaining it over a 
period of six years while the plain- 
tiff was unemployed. These circum- 
stances do not indicate that the 
parties intended that plaintiff’s re- 
tirement vitiated the insurance. 
Defendant argues further that the 
construction for which it contends 
finds support in the use of the term 
‘loss of business time’ in the clause 
of the policy quoted, swpra. 

“A policy of the company which 
contained this same clause was in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, wherein the court said: 

«So, here the controlling consid- 
eration is one of fact: Was there 
substantial testimony to support 
the jury’s finding that the disease 
suffered by appellee resulted in con- 
tinuous, necessary, and total loss of 
all business time, “business time” 
meaning ability to engage in sus- 
tained effort of a character suffi- 
ciently substantial to negative the 
idea that there was not a total loss 
of power reasonably to continue the 
business or profession.’ Pacific Mut. 
Life Ins. Co. v. Riffel, 202 Ark. 94. 

“The interpretation put upon the 
clause by the high court of a sister 
state is of course not controlling 
here. It is, however, an impressive 
demonstration that the clause does 
not carry a clear and unambiguous 
meaning that gainful employment 
is a prerequisite to recovery not- 
withstanding total disability, as de- 
fendant suggests.” 

(Ensign v. Pacific Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., California Court of Appeals, 
July 19, 1956.) 
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Commissioners at Miami 
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elected Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

Atlantic City was named as the 
site of the June Convention; New 
York as the site of the December 
Meeting in 1957 and New Orleans 
for the 1958 Mid-Winter Meeting. 

Minor revisions in convention 
form of annua] statements were 
recommended. The title of Assis- 
tant Secretary-Treasurer was 
changed to that of Executive Sec- 
retary. 

A plan for gathering and inter- 
preting multiple line statistics 
was adopted. A review of the 
state laws on misleading and de- 
ceptive advertising was made. It 
was found that Fair Trade Prac- 
tices acts have been enacted in al) 
states except Rhode Island in 
Zone 1; District of Columbia in 
Zone 2; Alabama, Missouri and 
Puerto Rico in Zone 3; North Da- 
kota and Illinois in Zone 4; Texas 
in Zone 5 and California, Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon in Zone 6. 
In all of these states, however, 
there are general laws which pro- 
hibit untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing advertising. Similar progress 
has been made in the policy provi- 
sions act and the service process 
act. 

A code of ethics for Commercial 
Pension and Trusted Welfare 
Funds was recommended and a 
committee was named to develop 
such a code. A change in the defi- 
nition of group life insurance was 
advised. A plan for further study 
on variable annuities was adopted. 
The subject of deficiency reserves 
was deferred for action until the 
June meeting. 

Further study was recom- 
mended before accepting defini- 
tion and interpretation of under- 
writing powers in fire, marine and 
casualty insurance. Subcommit- 
tees were continued before final 
action in accident and health and 
on Blue Cross problems. A rec- 
ommendation for a review of 
qualification and rating of exam- 
iners and their compensation was 
adopted. The rate structure of 
credit life insurance was marked 
for thorough consideration. 
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Partnership Opening 


ACTIVE WORKING PARTNER, EITHER CASUALTY RATING UNDERWRITER, OR 
ACTIVE PRODUCER IN LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIELD. 


THIS LONG ESTABLISHED MULTIPLE LINE AGENCY WITH WELL ORGANIZED 
MAN POWER, FIRST CLASS OFFICE, EAST GROWING POPULATION, TERRITORY 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


WRITE QUALIFICATIONS: AGE, MARRIAGE STATUS, FINANCIAL STATUS, & 


EXPERIENCE. 
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Post Office Box 309 West Hartford, Conn. 
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Like a mighty Suspension Bridge, Southland 
Life Insurance Company was built with 
STRENGTH to Endure and CAPACITY to 
Serve the needs of the American people. Today 
Southland Life serves over a half-million 
American families with one or more of its 
protection plans. Here are a few quick facts 
about Southland Life Insurance Company... . 

Over $195,000,000 in Assets 

Over $1,100,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Capital and Surplus Funds of over 

$9,000,000 

Fifteenth largest publicly-owned (stock) 

life insurance company in the United States 

Has served the public continuously for over 

48 years 

1,600 Employees and Agents 

63 Offices in 16 States and the District of 

Columbia 


Pop ty Se aE Southland -. 
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and forms 





Furniture Warehousemens Comprehensive 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. A very few casualty and fire 
insurance companies. This resume 
is taken from the policy issued by 
Firemans Fund. 


Q. How is it written? 

A. The policy “container” en- 
closes nine coverage endorsements 
which describe the protection 
available, as outlined below. 


Coverage 
Q. What does this policy in- 
sure? 
A. The policy provides, under: 
Endorsement A—Customer’s 
property* upon which the ware- 
houseman has agreed to effect in- 


*Unless extended, property is de- 
scribed in the policy container as 
household goods, meaning personal ef- 
fects and property used or te be used 
in a dwelling when a part of the 
equipment or supply of such dwelling, 
furniture, fixtures, equipment and the 
property of stores, offices, museums, 
institutions, hospitals or other estab- 
lishments when a part of the stock, 
equipment, or supply of such estab- 
lishments. Also articles (including ob- 
jects of art), displays and exhibits 
which because of their unusual nature 
or value require the specialized hand- 
ling and equipment usually employed 
in moving household goods. 
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surance for the customer’s ac- 
count. Covers on customer’s prop- 
erty against all risk of physical 
loss or damage from any external 
cause, from the time the ware- 
houseman takes custody at initial 
point of shipment, and continu- 
ously thereafter during the ordi- 
nary course of transportation 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and while in storage at 
locations scheduled in the en- 
dorsement, subject to a specified 
limit for each premises. $50,000 
insurance applies at other loca- 
tions not owned, leased or con- 
trolled by the assured. 

“Advices” of insurance are is- 
sued by the warehouseman to cus- 
tomers on company prescribed 
forms. This requirement can be 
waived when the agreement to 
effect insurance covers only prop- 
erty in storage, including cover- 
age during transit to and from the 
warehouse but within a 50 mile 
radius. 

There is a stipulation to the 
effect the customer must agree 
that the value stated to the ware- 
houseman is the actual cash value 
of the property for insurance pur- 
poses. Failure to comply with this 
requirement will limit payment to 


that proportion that the agreed 
value bears to the actual, not to 
exceed the agreed amount. 

Breakage, marring, denting, 
chipping or scratching of stat- 
uary, marble, glassware, china, 
bric-a-brac, porcelain and similar 
fragile articles are excluded per- 
ils unless caused by fire, lightning, 
theft, malicious damage, collision, 
derailment or overturn, or unless 
packed and unpacked by the 
agents or employees of the as- 
sured. If an uninsured marring, 
denting, chipping, scratching, 
denting or breakage transit claim 
is paid the warehouseman must 
reimburse the company, up to the 
amount of his liability as limited 
in the bill of lading, receipt or 
similar document but not to ex- 
ceed $10.00 on any one shipping 
piece or package, or $50.00 as re- 
spects any one lot. 

Values at risk at each location 
must be reported to the insurance 
company by the fifteenth of the 
following month. A monthly rate 
per $100 at risk is specified for 
each location and premium pay- 
ments are due at the same time. 

Transit rates are segregated as 
to: 

Interstate or commercial zone 
shipments on assured’s vehicles 
according to the four zones of 
travel—within city limits, radii of 
25 miles, 26 to 100 miles, and over 
100 miles. Interstate shipments 
are divided rate-wise, up to and/ 
or over 500 miles. 

Shipments via other van lines 
are classified either as intrastate 
or interstate. 

Shipments via general freight 
motor carriers and by railroads 
may provide full cover or be sub- 
ject to a $25.00 deductible. 

Shipments by railway or air ex- 
press merit comparatively low 
rates; air freight charges are 
higher. 

Railway shipments are subject 
to the highest charges, goods car- 
ried on the assured’s own vehicles 
enjoy much lower rates. 

Endorsement B. Legal Liability 
exposure to loss. 

This endorsement, subject to a 
$50.00 deductible for each claim, 
applies only to the warehouse ex- 
posures on the property described 
under Endorsement A. The per 
location limit of insurance is a 
selected percentage of the last de- 
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clared value for each premises. 
This endorsement is similar to 
other legal liability coverages in 
that investigation and litigation 
costs are paid in addition to the 
insurance limits, the company re- 
taining the option of adjusting or 
defending any claim as they see 
fit. 

Excluded are the risks of em- 
ployee infidelity, processing 
(other than fire) loss, property 
held as “storage-in-transit” under 
the terms of an applicable bill of 
lading issued by the assured or 
property accepted under contract 
with any government agency. 

An additional rate per $100 of 
reported values is charged for this 
coverage though it can be written 
for a flat charge. 

Endorsements C-1l, C-2, C-3. 
These endorsements provide cov- 
erage for the legal liability of the 
assured as a carrier for physical 
loss or damage to customers’ prop- 
erty in his custody during ordi- 
nary course of transit or while 
held as “storage-in-transit” un- 
der an applicable bill of lading 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. The coverage is further 
extended to include ‘other goods 
and merchandise as respects the 
assured’s local cartage operations 
other than parcel delivery service. 

Excluded is property trans- 
ported subject to a bill of lading 
issued in accordance with tariffs 
58-B or 54-B of the Household 
Goods Carriers’ Bureau or similar 
tariffs published in compliance 
with released rates order MC 362 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


record, copy to be forwarded to 
the insurance company monthly. 
C-3 covers shipments excluded 
under C-1 and C-2—tariffs 53-B 
and 54-B. This endorsement spe- 
cifically excludes loss resulting 
from any act, omission or order 
to the shipper, riot, strike, civil 
commotion or vandalism claims. 
Endorsement D. Uncollectable 
accrued charges. If goods are de- 
stroyed the owner may fail to pay 
storage charges. This form is 
written for a specific amount with 
limits applying on: (1) Charges 


owed by any one customer; (2) 
Any one loss or casualty. 

Endorsement E. Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. 


Indemnity for loss of profits and 
continuing expenses due to fire, 
smoke, windstorm, earthquake, 
water damage, collapse, subsi- 
dence, vehicle and aircraft dam- 
age, is based on the reduction in 
monthly gross income after the 
casualty, until such time as re- 
pairs can, under normal condi- 

Continued on page 44 


Our Fielden Help Agents 
Sell Trawunce to Value 


All of our fieldmen are qualified to help you 


mission. 

This coverage also contains a 
$50.00 deductible feature, a spe- 
cific limit of insurance also ap- 
plied to each scheduled ‘truck, un- 
der endorsement C-1 for which a 
rate is set. A limit is also provided 
for property elsewhere than on 
these trucks. 

C-2 is a similar endorsement de- 
signed for carrier liability cover- 
age written on a “gross receipts” 
basis. Three limits are provided 
(1) while elsewhere than on any 
motor vehicle, (2) on any vehicle, 
and (3) per casualty. 

Rates are applied to each $100 
of gross receipts which includes 
all charges for transportation of 
which the assured must keep a 


with valuation estimates. For example, 
Fred Boger, State Agent for The Phoenix 

of Hartford Insurance Companies, \\ /)) 

assisted Lawton Sargent, Jr., of the ayer 
Ellithorpe agency, in New Haven, See 
Connecticut prepare an estimate of 


enix 


INSURANCE 
| RD COMPANIES 
3201 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Phoenix Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 


value. This service safeguarded 
the owner and enabled Sargent 
to increase the insurance on the 
house by 16%. At the same 
time, the owner added 
$2,000 on household con- 

tents. For another assist— 

send for our “Replace- 


ment Cost Guide.” All forms of Insurance except Life 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 43 


tions, be completed, and thereaf- 
ter 80 per cent of the reduction 
of mouthly gross income from 
storage charges for a _ similar 
period during the previous twelve 
months. 

Adjustment of loss will be 
modified according to the ratio 
of income from household goods 


storage and other goods. This en- 
dorsement vcor.tains the 80 per 
cent co-insurauce clause, based 
upon receipts. A limit of insur- 
ance is applied to each scheduled 
premises. 

Endorsement F. Government 
contracts accepted from govern- 
ment agencies, for packing, crat- 
ing, or preparing property, while 
it is in the physical custody of the 
assured, including transit on as- 
sured’s vehicles incidental to pick 
up and delivery—all subject to a 





day waiting periods. 


LIFE * ACCIDENT 


DD 2379-2382 





NOW...A 


30 DAY 
WAITING PERIOD 


ON NON-CANCELLABLE... 


Still greater flexibility on Connecticut General’s 
DD65 is available with choice of thirty or ninety 


DD65 is the modern answer to long-term total 
disability; providing a monthly income to age 65 
for accidents or sickness. 


For full details call the Connecticut General 
office nearest you. Or write Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Connecticut 
General 


* HEALTH * GROUP 











$50.00 deductible clause. Coverage 
ends when property is turned over 
to other carriers. 

Damage discovered after the 
property has left the assured’s 
custody is covered if noted on 
the assured’s inventory sheets by 
party taking custody, or if visible 
evidence otherwise indicates the 
injury occurred while the prop- 
erty was in the assured’s control. 

Rates are per 100 pounds of 
property handled each month. 


Additional Coverages 


Endorsement G. Coverage on 
moving equipment, pads, dollies, 
burlap, skids, wardrobes, hand 
trucks and similar equipment 
wherever located within the 
United States and Canada, against 
loss occasioned by fire, lightning, 
windstorm, earthquake, water 
damage, flood, collapse, subsi- 
dence, theft, stranding, sinking 
and collision of the transporting 
ferries. 

Infidelity of employees is an 
exclusion. 


Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The specific limitations are 
cited under endorsement. Usual 
exclusions of vermin and process- 
ing losses generally apply. 


Rates 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. Each risk is_ specifically 
rated according to exposures, con- 
struction of warehouses, transit 
hazards, etc. 


A Broad Policy Form 


Practically all the coverages 
needed by the furniture ware- 
houseman can be found within 
this policy contract—direct pro- 
tection on customers’ property 
and legal liability insurance to 
further protect the interests of 
the bailee should adjustment ef- 
forts fail. 

Exclusions found in certain en- 
dorsements may be assumed in the 
other sections if complete protec- 
tion is desired. Of course the 
additional endorsements can be 
added to take care of the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state 
public service laws. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Coupon Books for Business Cards 


A fast and convenient method for 
ordering business cards is described 
in a recent folder from the R.O.H. 
Hill Company. The cards may be 
ordered in lots of 250 or 500 and 
sent quickly to any part of the 
country. 

A coupon book for 5,000 cards 
is given to each purchaser. When 
a coupon is mailed in, the cards 
specified can be shipped immedi- 
ately. This enables home offices to 
keep agents supplied with personal 
business cards. The plan can also 
be used by individual salesmen to 
be sure of their own cards when 
they need them. 


For Further Information Circle 52 on Card 


Independent Adjusters Directory 


The National Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters is 
distributing its 1956-57 Member- 
ship Directory and Atlas to repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies 
and agencies. The Directory is en- 
tirely new in format and lists ad- 
justing facilities not heretofore 
published. 


Offices of 784 independent ad- 
justers located in 449 cities are in- 
cluded in the Directory. Instead of 
showing the services the adjuster 
is qualified to render, such as “Cas- 
ualty, Fire and Inland Marine,” the 
adjusting services of each office are 
broken down into “Personal In- 
jury” and “Property or Business 
Loss or Damage” indicating under 
each group the particular kind of 
adjustments the office is qualified to 
make. 


Another feature is the inclusion 
of a city and county index and a 
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map of each state which makes it 
possible for the Directory user to 
locate easily the place where the 
claim or loss occurred and to find 
an independent adjuster serving 
the area. 


For Further Information Circle 53 on Card 


Guidebook for First Aid 


A 256-page first aid and home 
nursing guidebook for family use 
has been published by the Medical 
Department of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. The pocket-size 
book, titled “Home Health Emer- 
gencies,” contains practical advice 
on what to do both before and after 
the doctor comes. Books will be 
distributed only on a single copy 
basis. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Training Course for Adjusters 


“Estimatics,” a 32-page _ illus- 
trated brochure issued by Vale 
Technical Institute, outlines a sci- 
entific approach to the problem of 
estimating automotive damage. As 
taught at Vale, the three courses in 
Auto Physical Damage Estimating 
cover such topics as sequence of 
car inspection; suspensions, steer- 
ing, cooling systems, electrical sys- 
tems, differentials, sheet metal 
work, body trim, alignment and 
welding demonstrations. 

This training for auto damage 
insurance adjusters aims at curtail- 
ing “hit and miss” practices in 
making claim adjustments. The 
Training Division for Insurance 
Adjusters of Vale Technical Insti- 
tute, Inc., is located at Blairsville, 
Pa. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 


INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 49 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Film on Typewriters 


Remington Rand announces a 
unique motion picture on the many 
uses and adaptations of today’s ver- 
satile typewriter. Every major use 
of electric, manual, and noiseless 
typing is covered, from the sim- 
plest straight copy typing to com- 
plex automatic typing initiated by 
a giant electronic system like Uni- 
vac. The 20-minute, black and 
white 16-mm. sound film is avail- 
able for viewing, without charge, 
to business firms, government agen- 
cies, and schools. 

For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Phone Booth Shuts Out Noise 


A telephone user seated in an 
Acousti-Booth telephone enclosure 
can talk to another party and hear 
him clearly even in the noisiest 
office. But his fellow workers 
nearby will not be able to hear a 
word of the conversation, accord- 
ing to Burgess-Manning Company. 
The firm has constructed the en- 
closure of steel and sound-absorb- 
ing material to shut out office dis- 
turbances and at the same time 
prevent a telephone discussion 


from being overheard. 
For Further Information Circle 57 on Card 
Continued on page 46 
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Consulting Actuaries 





1014 Hope Street u ” ° 
Saskeadilisitaan, | Do-It-Yourself” Sales Kit 








“Sell-It-Kit,” an inexpensive do- 
it-yourself sales presentation kit 
contains a looseleaf book with ten 
plastic sheet - protectors, layout 
guides, ready-to-paste-in artwork, 
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visual gimmicks and an instruction 
book by Peter Zanphir, presenta- 
tion specialist. The manufacturer 
reports this kit has been “custom- 


eee because of built” for insurance presentations. 


For Further Information Circle 60 on Card 


LOST SALES 
How to Find Temporary Help 


When that important client wants a specific coverage and nothing “The Inside Story of Temporary 
else will suit, it’s time to call your American Casualty Field Repre- Help” describes the role of a tem- 


sentative. The modern ACCIDENT and SICKNESS insurance pro- porary employee service in the 
business world. Prepared by Man- 


power, Inc., of Milwaukee, the book- 
let details the cost saving features 
of such a service, and explains 
reat : Manpower’s sales and distribution 
complete details immediately. affiliate, Salespower. 


For Further Information Circle 61 on Card 


grams developed by “American” will satisfy the most exacting pros- 
pect. Fill the gaps in your present portfolio of Accident and Sick- 
ness Insurance with desirable American Casualty policies. Check 
the coverages that interest you, mail the coupon and we'll send 





American Casualty Company 
Reading, Ponneyivenia New Life for Typewriter Ribbons 


. Automobile Clubs 9. Guaranteed Renewable 17. Group A new method to prolong the life 
. Business Expense 10. Youth Policies 18. Student Protection of old typewriter ribbons or in- 
. Credit & Mortgage 11. Over-age 19. Volunteer Firemen crease the life of new ribbons is 
. Blanket Medical 12. Major Hospital 20. Travel Policies offered by Sten-O-Aide Products. 
. Baby Group 13. Campers Medical 21. Franchise According to the manufacturer, 
. Hespital Expense 14. Special Risks 22. Cancer-Spec. Disease occasional treatment with the Sten- 
. Key Man 15. Aviation Accident 23. Rent Replacement ‘ ; : 
. Income Replacement 16. Major Medical 24. Custom-Tailored A.&H. O-Aide chemical makes ribbons last 
, three to five times as long, at a 
American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. Dept. A cost of less than 2¢ per applica- 
Please send details about the coverages | have circled. tion. Application is simple. Just 
rewind the ribbon through the ap- 
| plicator device, without removing 
| the ribbon from the typewriter. 
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How to Drive Safely in Winter 

What are reliable techniques for safe driving in these dangerous 
winter months? This and many other questions on driving in snow 
and ice are answered in a new research report by the National 


Safety Council. 
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“Quit Your Skiddin’” is an attractive four-color booklet based 
on reports of tests and studies conducted by the Council’s Committee 
on Winter Driving Hazards. Chief objective is to reduce the higher- 


than-average accident rates prevailing in winter months. 


Second 


objective is to reduce the numerous traffic tieups and costly delays 


due to slippery streets and poor visibility. 


able free. 


Single copies are avail- 


For Further Information Circle 63 on Card 


How to Make an Automatic Office 


“Integrated Data Processing,” a 
new sound and color film, shows 
how office machines and equipment 
may be integrated into an auto- 
matic data transcribing system. It 
describes machines produced by 14 
leading manufacturers. 

Just completed by the National 
Office Management Association, 
Willow Grove, Pa., the film shows 
and tells how “memory storing” 
media such as tapes or cards can 
greatly reduce duplication of time- 
consuming and costly manual oper- 
ations subject to human error. The 
16 mm. film has a running time of 
35 minutes. 

Prints of “Integrated Data Proc- 
essing” for internal educational 
use by business organizations may 
be purchased from the National 
Office Management Association. 


For Further Information Circle 64 on Card 
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Gold in Those Lapsed Policies 


An amusing little booklet, issued 
by Dart Insurance Publications of 
Denver, Colo., depicts various pos- 
sibilities for cash benefits lurking 
in supposedly lapsed life insurance 
policies. ‘“Grandma’s Geiger Count- 
er” is available to agents for mail- 
ing out to clients, and provides 
space on the back cover for your 
organization’s name stamp. 


For Further Information Circle 65 on Card 


Insurance for the Layman 


A new 16-page booklet on per- 
sonal fire and casualty insurance 
for the layman, “What to Do About 
Insurance Protection,” has been 
published by White & Arnold, 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 

The booklet discusses the individ- 
ual’s problems with many types of 
coverage, defines both the under- 

Continued on page 48 
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How’s your 
business card? 


Get your FREE copy of Busi- 
ness Card Buyers’ Guide. See 
how your cards rate, by judging 
them on the basis of the Check 
List included with this booklet. 

Learn how Hill craftsman- 
ship can give you cards you'll 
be proud of . . . that impress 
prospects .. . that reflect your 
company’s personality and pres- 
tige . . . and at surprisingly 
low cost. 

Business Card Buyers’ 
Guide, complete with impressive 
sample cards, is free to firms 
using at least 5,000 cards yearly. 
Write for your copy today! 


If it’s worth seeing, put it on a Hill 


re.o.n. HILL , INC. 

270 S-13 Lafayette Street 

New York 12, New York 

Please send a free copy of BUSINESS CARD 
BUYERS’ GUIDE. Enclosed is a sample of our 
present card, of which we use( yearly 


Name 





Company 
Address. 
City. Zone. 
State 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 47 


writer’s and the buyer’s responsi- 
bilities and ovligations, and lays 
out a tentative minimum coverage 
program, including a work sheet 
for listing and evaluating one’s pos- 
sessions. It may be purchased direct 


from the publisher for distribution 
by insurance underwriters and 


agents. 
For Further Information Circle 66 on Card 


Fire Appraisal Agreement 


Rights of both parties under the 
appraisal agreement in the fire in- 
surance policy are the subject of a 
new monograph by Max J. Gwertz- 
man, member of the New York bar. 
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Titled “A Legal Analysis of the 
Appraisal Agreement,” the mono- 
graph is second in a series of re- 
views relating to the language and 
clauses of the Standard Fire In- 
surance Policy. 

For Further Information Circle 67 on Card 


Study of Employee Illnesses 


Research Council for Economic 
Security has just released results 
of its four-year study of prolonged 
illnesses among employed persons. 
It analyzes 6,201 individual cases 
with 100 tables of detailed data on 
rates of absences, severity, medical- 
care cost, wage-loss, and the extent 
to which benefit plans met the costs. 

The study, sponsored by many in- 
dustrial and insurance concerns, is 
intended to provide the data neces- 
sary for the development of pro- 
grams for prevention, treatment, 
rehabilitation, and for meeting the 
medical-care costs and wage losses. 

A preliminary report on this 
study appeared in the May, 1954, 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


For Further Information Circle 68 on Card 


Papers Numbered or Dated 


Force Western Inc. offers the 
Powermark office machine, de- 
scribed as a new approach to im- 
printing of numbers, dates, codes 
through carbon sets or on single 
sheets. Eight to 12 copies with car- 
bon inserts can be accommodated. 


Machines are built in graded 
models to do continuous duty ac- 
cording to requirements of the job. 
Powermark was designed for the 
user who requires a half-million or 


more impressions per year. 
For Further Information Circle 69 on Card 
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Executives Bookshelf 


Costs Studied on Electronic Computers 

“Appraising the Economics of Electronic Computers” is 
a guide for companies to follow in deciding whether or 
not installation of an electronic computer is practical for 
them. For sale by Controllership Foundation, Inc., re- 
search arm of the Controllers Institute of America, the 
report provides a formula for determining projected sav- 
ings and both direct and hidden costs of automatic equip- 
ment. 

The Foundation study recommends setting up a “com- 
puter team” to study the particular needs and specific 
operations of a company. In essence, the team’s job con- 
sists of comparing “before” costs of operations with 
present equipment and “after” costs under proposed com- 
puter installations. Projected economies can then be 
measured and the best choice of equipment made. 

For Further Information Circle 280 on Card 


“Insurance and Economic Theory” 


This latest volume in the Huebner Foundation Studies 
series presents a reconsideration of some fundamental 
problems in the relationship between insurance and eco- 
nomics. Part I covers the scope and limits of insurance, 
the elements of a definition of insurance, and the concept 
of insurable hazard. Part II takes up the role of insurance 
in some of the major fields of economic theory. 

“Insurance and Economic Theory” by Irving Pfeffer, 
Ph.D., is offered by the publishers as an important con- 
tribution to the literature of Risk and Risk-Bearing. 

For Further Information Circle 281 on Card 


1956 New York Legislative Annual 


Publication has been announced of the 1956 New York 
Legislative Annual by the New York Legislative Service, 
Inc. The Annual contains all primary source material on 
New York State legislation, including messages and 
memoranda of the Governor. 


Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


Of particular interest to the insurance industry are the 
Insurance Department memoranda and comments on in- 
surance legislation prepared by A. G. Straub, Jr., counsel, 
New York Life, and former Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance in New York. The Annual shows legis!ative 
intent on bills enacted during the 1956 session, and gives 
indications of the problems and proposals to be consid- 
ered at the 1957 session. 

For Further Information Circle 282 on Card 
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Appraisal and Valuation Methods 
The American Society of Appraisers has prepared a 
source book of authoritative information on the solutions 
to appraisal and evaluation problems met in business and 
government. The 500-page “Appraisal and Valuation 
Manual” contains over 40 hitherto unpublished technical 
studies. 
=. Various phases of valuation and appraisal in insurance, 
real estate, architecture, taxes, and many other fields are 
covered. The Manual also contains a bibliography of other 
written works on specialized subjects in the field. 
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For Further Information Circle 283 on Card 


“Big League Salesmanship” 


For salesmen who don’t want to make just a hundred a 
week, Parker Publishing Company announces a _ hard- 
hitting volume on selling techniques written by Bert 
Schlain. 

“Big League Salesmanship” outlines methods used by 
top producers to set up sales before the interview, tips on 
successful handling of any type of prospect, how to make 
a big-league presentation, and many other recommenda- 
tions. 
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Four Guidebooks to Successful Speaking 


The “Successful Speaker’s Library” combines four vol- 
umes to make a comprehensive guide to better public 
speaking. Books included are titled “How to Write a 
Speech”, “How to Run a Meeting,” “Showmanship in 
Public Speaki~g,” and “The Speaker’s Notebook,” plus a 
bonus volume on parliamentary procedure. 
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CHANGES IN 


Broad Form Storekeepers Policy 
American Surety has issued a 
3road Form Storekeepers Policy 

designed especial- 

ly for the single 

location, local mer- mR) 

chant, customarily ; 

employing not 

more than four 

people. Protection 

goes beyond bur- 

glary and robbery coverage by 

providing insurance against such 

additional hazards as employee 


dishonesty; “inside loss” of money 


and securities within the premises 
or within a bank night depository 
safe; “outside loss” by destruc- 
tion, disappearance or wrongful 
abstraction of money and securi- 
ties; and “damage by vandalism 
or malicious mischief” following 
burglarious entry. 

The policy is issued for $250, 
$500, $750 or $1,000, with the limit 
applied separately to each cover- 


age. 
For Further Information Cirele 203 on Card 


Uninsured Motorist Coverage 


Zurich - American Insurance 
plans a broadened form of Unin- 
sured Motorist Coverage. Filings 
have been made with insurance 
departments of all 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. Bodily 
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injury protection for the insured 
is provided in case of accident 
with an unidentified hit-and-run 
driver; with the motorist who 
dodges a compulsory insurance 
law; with an uninsured out-of- 
state driver, or with an uninsured 
motorist while in another state. 
Features of the plan are pay- 
ment of specific sums regardless 
of who is at fault, inclusion of un- 
identified hit-and-run driver as 
“uninsured motorist,” and avail- 
ability on either individual or fam- 
ily basis. 
For Further Information Circle 204 on Card 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card between pages 
48 and 51 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 











Bank Mortgages Protected 


The London Assurance has of- 
fered a broader type of Errors 
and Omissions 
mortgagee banks. The new contract 
expands protection against losses 
to a bank’s interests, incurred 
through damage or destruction to 
mortgaged dwellings, where the 
mortgagee’s interest in such prop- 
erties had not been adequately 


coverage for 


covered through an error or omis- 
sion. 

Major innovations are that each 
dwelling in the insured bank’s 
portfolio is considered an _ indi- 
vidual case and no aggregate limit 
of losses is imposed. In addition, 
no co-insurance is required of the 
insured. 

Approval for the coverage has 
been received in the states of New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Maryland 
and Florida (as of November 30, 
1956). 


For Further Information Circle 205 on Card 


Endowment in Family Policy 


Under its Family Policy United 
Life insures all members of one 
family under a 
single policy. 
Available in one 
or more. units, 
each carries $2,- 
400 of 20-Year En- 
dewment on the 
principal insured; 
$1,200 of 20-Year Term on spouse 
of principal insured; and $600 of 
20-Year Term on each insurable 
child. 

A conversion privilege clause 
permits the person insured to con- 
vert each unit to a much larger 
amount of paid-up life insurance 
at the termination date of the pol- 
icy. All dependents insured have 
the option of converting to a pre- 
mium paying plan at termination 
date. 


Another feature is the auto- 
matic payor benefit which pro- 
vides that, in event of death of 
principal insured, the company 
will continue the life insurance of 
the dependents covered _ until 
termination date of the policy with 


no further premium payments. 
For Further Information Circle 206 on Card 


Republic Offers V.I.P. Plan 


With the slogan, “A very impor- 
tant plan for very important peo- 
ple,” Republic National Life has 
introduced an endowment at 
ninety policy on a participating 
The contract is a $25,000 
minimum life policy, described as 
featuring low net cost, first year 

Continued on page 52 


basis. 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 51 


cash values and second year divi- 
dends. 

The company recommends the 
plan particularly as a split-dollar 
purchase, as deferred compensa- 
tion, or as a gift to children or 


grandchildren. 
For Further Information Circle 207 on Card 


Family Group Life Policy 


United Bankers Life of Dallas 
has adopted a Family Group Life 
Policy which, the company states, 
provides most of the privileges 
contained in individual whole life 
policies together with cash values, 
conversion privileges, and a non- 
cancellable clause. 

Offering an entire family ade- 
quate coverage, the contract pre- 
sents a compact way of writing a 
family group in one simple trans- 


action. 
For Further Information Circle 208 on Card 


$25,000 Minimum Estate Builder 


Mutual Trust Life has _ intro- 
duced a $25,000 minimum policy, 
the Estate Builder. The policy 
will feature high early cash values 
and a low premium, together with 
dividends beginning at the end of 
the first year. 

Based on life paid-up at 95, the 
policy is issued at ages 15 through 
59, and substandard to 500 per 


cent of mortality. 
For Further Information Circle 209 on Card 


A&H for Working Women 


Non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable Accident and Sickness 
protection for 
business and pro- 
fessional women is 
now offered by 
Provident Mutual 
Life. 

Benefits under 
the Accident In- 
come Plan cover disability up to 
two years or five years. Sickness 
disability for one year and acci- 
dent disability up to two or five 
years are provided in the Com- 
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pensator Policy. Partial disabil- 
ity for accident is provided in both 
plans. 

Special limitations in these pol- 
icies exclude pregnancy and re- 
duce monthly indemnity one-half 
if the insured is not gainfully em- 
ployed on a full-time basis away 
from residence at start of dis- 
ability. 


For Further Information Circle 210 on Card 


New Disaster, Disease Plans 


United States Life announces 
new Accident and Health plans 
for Disaster Safeguard protection 
and Specified Disease and Cancer 
coverage. 

The Disaster Safeguard plan 
pays up to $5,000 for medical and 
surgical expenses. Features 
stressed by the company are com- 
pletely unallocated hospital room 
and board and miscellaneous ex- 
pense; up to $10 per visit medical 
payment for doctors, and no co- 
insurance except for nurses’ fees 
which are paid at the rate of 75 
per cent. 

The Specified Disease policy 
pays up to $10,000 for treatment 
of polio, encephalitis, leukemia 
and spinal meningitis, plus a can- 
cer rider up to $2,000. 


For Further Information Circle 211 on Card 


"10-Plus” Group Coverage 


Major Medical coverage that 
can be written on groups of as 
few as ten employees has been 
drawn up by Occidental Life of 
California. In addition, Occiden- 
tal’s Major Medical plan for ten 
to 50 employees has been liberal- 
ized to include a $10,000 lifetime 
maximum and an 80-20 per cent 
coinsurance factor. 

Occidental has also added to its 
program a non-cancellable total 
disability feature which offers a 
newly increased benefit of $20 per 
month for each $1,000 of life in- 
surance. 

Save for the term insurance re- 
strictions in some states, the non- 
ean coverage is available nation- 
ally to age 55 on all plans. 


For Further Information Circle 212 on Card 


Other Diseases Added to Polio 


Swett & Crawford’s Lloyd’s De- 


partment has broadened its group 
polio and disease policy to include 
the following ten dread diseases, 
in addition to polio: spinal menin- 
gitis, smallpox, diphtheria, teta- 
nus, leukemia, encephalitis, rabies, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, and tula- 
remia. The contract provides for 
benefits up to a maximum of $10,- 
000 and is available to groups of 
at least 50 persons. 

Groups need not necessarily 
consist of employees, but may be 
any bona fide organization such 
as homeowners, clubs, unions and 
the like. 


For Further Information Circle 213 on Card 


Major Medical to Age 75 


Individual major medical and 
non-can disability coverages were 
introduced by Occidental Life of 
California. Guaranteed renewable 
to age 75, the individual and family 
major medical plan has a $7,500 
maximum benefit for any one acci- 
dent or sickness. 

Provisions of the major medical 
form are: choice of a $250 or $500 
deductible; $15 and $25 daily hos- 
pital room and board; surgical 
schedules of $500, $750 and $1,000, 
and an 80-20 per cent coinsurance 
factor applied. 

Occidental’s non-cancellable guar- 
anteed premium A and § disability 
income program offers the conven- 
tional two- and five-year disability 
income policies. A third plan is also 
offered that pays disability income 


benefits up to retirement age 65. 
For Further Information Circle 214 on Card 


Commercial Health Policy 


A commercial health policy by 
Guardian Life is designed for em- 
ployed men and women from 18 to 
55. Renewable with the company’s 
consent to age 65, the New Pre- 
ferred Health policy replaces two 
previously existing health forms. 

Guardian’s flexible program of 
substandard ratings will be applied 
to the policy where standard issue 
is not available. An important fea- 
ture of the contract is the monthly 
income in event of total disability 
due to sickness. There is a choice 
of a one-year or two-year benefit 
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period. House confinement is not 
required. 
For Further Information Circle 215 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Connecticut General Life has 
added a 30-day waiting period to 
its noncancellable accident and 
sickness contract. Formerly the 
policy was available only with a 
90-day waiting period. 

Bankers National Life has in- 
creased limits for loss of time 
benefits for accident and health. 
Limits for non-can policies issued 
to men in three occupational clas- 
sifications for one, two or five 
year plans will be $400 a month. 
Some limits on the commercial ac- 
cident and health policy are also 
raised to $400 a month. 

Connecticut Mutual Life has 
reduced rates on single premium 
immediate annuities and increased 
premiums on single premium an- 
nuities. 

Equitable Life of Iowa has in- 
creased dividends, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. Largest increase will 
be at older ages because of the 
improved mortality there. 

Home Life has upped the divi- 
dend scale 15 per cent for 1957. 
The increase was attributed to a 
higher interest rate earned by in- 
vestments and to improving mor- 
tality rates. 

Mutual of New York is issuing 
double indemnity to applicants up 
to 60 years old. The benefit will 
apply in new life policies and in 
existing contracts if insured is 
under 60. Previous age limit 
was 55. 

Mutual of Omaha and United of 
Omaha have developed a major 
medical group “benefit year’ fea- 
ture. A deductible is applied only 
once during a 12-month period and 
is not reapplied until the start of 
a new “benefit year.” This per- 
mits a policyowner to budget for 
medical expenses on a 12-month 
basis. 

Occidental Life has lowered an- 
nuity rates and created a single 
premium annuity plan with a ten- 
year certain and life settlement 
option. The company also an- 
nounced that it will issue double 
indemnity to age 60 and ordinary 
life commercial to age 80. 
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State Mutual Life is “rating 
down” three years its Preferred 
Protector policy ($10,000 mini- 
mum) for adult females 16 
through 70. A rate-down on the 
plan means that an adult female 
applying for the Preferred Pro- 
tector will be considered born 
three years after her date of birth 
for purposes of underwriting, pol- 
icy issuance and rates. 

Connecticut Mutual Life has re- 
vised its dividend scale upward 
and has increased interest rates 


paid on funds left with the com- 
pany. 

Guardian Life has authorized 
distribution of $6,900,000 in divi- 
dends to policy owners during 
1957, an increase of 11.3 per cent 
over amount set aside for 1956. 

Fidelity Mutual Life has liber- 
alized its interest rate for dis- 
counted premiums. The firm now 
accepts payments for discounted 
premiums on the basis of com- 
pound interest at 3 per cent per 
annum on sums up to $50,000. 








ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE 
... of the booming Automobile market ? 


The number of automobiles has doubled in the past ten years; so have the 
rates in most areas. Thus your share of the market has actually quadrupled. 
Are you writing four times the auto premiums that you wrote in 1947? 


G PLAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


was developed at the request of a great number of our agents, and after 
two years of market research; it has recently been approved in a majority 
of states. Within the framework of the traditional American Agency Sys- 
tem, the C.I. Plan emphasizes 


a six-months policy, automatically 
renewable, with ownership of re- 
newals guaranteed by agency con- 
tract, billing through you or to your 
client, at your option; a built-in 
bonus commission for profitable 
business, and no “free” insurance, 
hence no wasted effort on your part. 


local agency service and know-how, 
broad protection via the new Fam- 
ily Automobile Policy, sound back- 
ing by a Company of proven rep- 
utation, prompt and fair country- 
wide claim service—all at a truly 
competitive price — approximately 
20% less than usual rates! 


Under the C.I. Plan, you delegate the profit-consuming detail to the Com- 
pany, and can concentrate on your professional job of selling and servicing 
insurance accounts. To learn how the C. J. Plan really means more Cash Jn 
Pocket for you, just use the coupon below for complete information with- 
out obligation. 


Parent Company 
Founded 


issued by THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
one of the SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES 


writing Multiple Lines including Life* 


*SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1955 


=" Home Offices: NEW HAVEN - Pacific Depts: 248 Battery St., SAN FRANCISCO 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Research and Development Division NEW HAVEN 5, DEPT. 14 M. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your complete Agents Kit for 
C. I. PLAN AUTO INSURANCE. 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Agency 





Street or Bldg. 








City or Town 
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uvestments... 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


The Temptation of High Bond Yields 


HE security markets, both 

bond and stock, have been re- 
flecting the many changes that 
have been taking place in our 
economy and throughout the 
world. Some of these changes 
have been expected and others 
have come as a surprise. A sur- 
prise was the first upset in the 
Suez Canal, when Mr. Nasser na- 
tionalized it, and it raised many 
problems, particularly for those 
nations dealing in oil in the Near 
East. 

This in turn had further rami- 
fications, as the interruption of 
trade in any major commodity af- 
fects the exchange rates of the 
countries involved. Then came the 
short attack by France, Britain 
and Israel on Egypt and the many 
forebodings that such a move 
created. Overhanging all this was 
the uncertainty of what might 
come out of the revolt in Hungary. 


Change in Money Rates 


The change that was more or 
less expected was the persistent 
increase in money rates. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has kept a tight rein 
on credit by making it more diffi- 
cult for the banks to lend, except 
at higher rates. Although this 
could in time slow down business 
activity in some lines, it hasn’t 
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done so to any noticeable extent 
as of the moment. It has, how- 
ever, pushed bond prices down to 
a point where the yield is higher 
than it hus been for twelve years. 
New issues coming to market have 
been forced to pay a higher cou- 
pon than expected and because of 
this some borrowers have with- 
drawn the issue with the thought 
that money rates might be cheaper 
later on. 

Despite all the upsetting for- 
eign news and the tight rein on 
credit, business has continued to 
turn in a good account of itself. 
Where there has been a slow down 
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“It's money, sir, our company is on a firm 
financial basis!" 


in one segment, another segment 
—the automobile industry being a 
shining example—has taken on 
new energy. This is the type of 
rolling recession (a present popu- 
lar name) that we have experi- 
enced a number of times during 
the last nine years. 


Will It Last? 


With such a background of good 
business and many economists 
predicting the continuation of 
good times in 1957, some investors 
are wondering how long these 
good times can last. With this 
thought in mind, you should not 
be surprised that those who feel 
cautious have been intrigued with 
the income offered by good quality 
bonds as compared to the dividend 
return on the common stocks of 
some first line American compa- 
nies. The ratio, however, between 
bond yields and stock yields is 
still in favor of stocks, but taking 
individual issues like Minneapolis 
Honeywell, yielding 2.4 per cent, 
Corning Glass—2.4 per cent, or 
Dow Chemical—2 per cent, it is 
obvious that anyone can obtain a 
higher income from bonds than 
from some quality common stocks. 

In shifting to bonds, the as- 
sumption is that money rates are 
about as high as they are likely to 
go and any slow down in demand 
for money will be reflected in an 
easing of money rates. The in- 
vestor would then have received 
a fair return on his money and 
some profit on his bonds when 
money eases and bond prices rise. 
This surmise is a theory based on 
the past when money markets 
were free to react to the law of 
supply and demand. Incidentally, 
prior to 1936 interest rates were 
seldom as low as they are today, 
so if we follow the old theory per- 
haps bond prices still have quite 
a distance to go on the down-side. 
If so, should a switch out of bonds 
be necessary or desirable, a capi- 
tal loss might be encountered in- 
stead of the hoped for profit. 

In all these thoughts of the at- 
tractiveness of 314 per cent and 
4% per cent money, we should not 
forget the existence of the Money 
Managers, and that the Federal 
Reserve controls credit and the 
money rate. It is well to bear in 
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mind that rising industrial activ- 
ity brings with it a rise in money 
rates as demand for money in- 
creases. Unless the Government 
forces money rates down by mone- 
tary inflation, that is adding more 
dollar bills artificially to the 
money stream, the only chance of 
a substantial decline in money 
rates is for a depression to de- 
velop. In that case, the Govern- 
ment would probably make money 
easier by one means or another 
and might even resort to monetary 
inflation in order to cushion or 
prevent a drastic setback in busi- 
ness. 

Just now the efforts of the 
Federal Reserve are to retard but 
not reverse a growing economy. 
Whether such efforts will be suc- 
cessful remains to be seen, but 
the political and social philosophy 
of today is strongly against a 
down spiral in the economy. In 
fact the Employment Act of 1946 
requires the Government to “pro- 
mote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” 

If you are fearful that we are 
going to run into a depression of 
magnitude, then going into a 
storm cellar with your money in 
bonds might in time work out ad- 
vantageously. This move, however, 
would be betting all your chips on 
a sizeable depression, which in 
view of the Money Manager phi- 
losophy is a heavy risk. 


Increased Demand 


Barring war of the world wide 
or spreading type, the vision of 
the future, with a wider distribu- 
tion of wealth and steady increase 
in the middle classes in many 
countries that were formerly de- 
pressed, holds out hope that not 
only in this country but through- 
out many parts of the world the 
demand for goods will be steadily 
increasing. The advent of Atomic 
Energy, electronic controls, new 
labor saving devices and the ap- 
plication of vast new engineering 
processes all offer aggressive in- 
dustrial management new fields 
of endeavor. 

Even though there will be times 
of uncertainty in the future, as 
there have been in the past, 
nevertheless it would appear that 
the odds favor an expanding 
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world economy. This expansion 
should warrant thinking about the 
possibilities of increasing capital 
in order to keep your income 
abreast of the times, rather than 
sitting with a fixed income ob- 
ligation. 

With all the uncertainty created 
by the two Suez Canal incidents, 
the election and the creeping 
advance of money rates, the vast 
majority of investors apparently 
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have not concluded that we should 
run for the storm cellar. In keep- 
ing money at work in common 
stocks, however, investors have 
been highly selective. Some groups 
and some individual stocks have 

done much better than others. 
Although it is not possible to 
forecast the market, it is possible 
for investors by careful selection 
to keep an investment portfolio 
Continued on page 56 


ecurity, with Equitable Life of Iowa, begins at home. 

Thus for the past 19 years, the Company has provided 
its career field underwriters with generous benefit plans for 
the greater security of their families and themselves. These ‘ 
plans, detailed in this booklet recently distributed to its 
field force, provide complete coverage of accident and sick- 
ness, hospital, hospital-medical, surgical and major med- 


ical 


expense, 


and death. In 


addition, 


career agents are assured continuing income 
after reaching retirement age. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 





Investments 


Continued from page 55 


in the growing stage. To do so 
it is essential to keep money in 
companies which are in an ex- 
panding phase, where the man- 
agement is known to be aggressive 
and able, and where earning 
power is gradually increasing. A 
few examples of companies that 
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have given a quality performance 
may be helpful. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Co. is an example of a company 
that has steadily grown in stature. 
Its management has seen the 
great possibilities in developing a 
service to those drilling for oil. 
It has kept up with the parade by 
constantly improving its products, 
which are designed for the pro- 
tection of oil wells. Its cementing 
jobs have become essential and in 
these jobs it gives an outstanding 
performance. Since drilling for 
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oil throughout the world is going 
on at a more rapid pace each year 
and the proper cementing of old 
wells, as well as new, is essential 
to prolong the life of the well, it 
is logical to expect under an ag- 
gressive management, with a sale- 
able product, the fortunes of this 
company to be bright indeed. 
Electric Storage Battery, which 
is hardly a blue chip any more 
but was at one time, has through 
the efforts of a new management 
been able to get back in the run- 
ning. Management has_ revised 
freight costs by plant decentral- 
ization. It has done a good sales 
job in increasing the replacement 
demand instead of depending so 
heavily on original equipment, 
and it has broadened its sale of 
industrial batteries. The company 
has a modern research plant, well 
staffed with technical personnel, 
that is keeping the storage battery 
in line with modern development. 
There is a vast field for storage 
batteries as a primary source of 
power, and the batteries are be- 
coming more efficient every year. 


Upgrading Acetylene 


Air Reduction is a company 
that was getting no place and 
depending heavily on acetylene as 
an industrial gas. In the last few 
years the company has been in- 
vigorated by far sighted manage- 
ment and has seen the possibilities 
of upgrading acetylene into much 
more valuable chemical products. 
It has also established pipe line 
distribution to industrial plants, 
where acetylene can be delivered 
directly by Air Reduction to the 
industrial plants of its customers. 
The gas is then used in the pro- 
duction of a number of plastics 
and synthetic fibers and the de- 
livery method has made acetylene 
strongly competitive. 

The result is that Air Reduction 
is no longer as dependent as it 
was on the cyclical metal indus- 
tries. With petro-chemicals find- 
ing new uses all the time and 
with heavy construction both in 
industrial plants and on highways 
and bridges likely to continue for 
some time to come, the outlook 
for Air Reduction is entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was a few 
years ago. 
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Selections such as these, when 
the signs indicate a new and 
brighter future for the company, 
will reward stockholders hand- 
somely over a period of time. 
Barring a collapse in the economy, 
whereby the earning power of 
every company is affected, the 
company that keeps itself abreast 
of the times and has a farsighted 
management can be counted on to 
show better than average results. 

All of which gets back to the 
fact that tightening money rates 
can in time stifle business prog- 
gress, but because it is not the 
intention of this or any other 
Government to bring on a reces- 
sion, the chances are that the 
selection of good quality common 
stocks will still bear fruit, whereas 
too high a concentration in bonds, 
just because of the present higher 
yield, may well stymie the growth 
of an investment portfolio. 

The objective of any investment 
portfolio is to grow for the bene- 
ficiary, the same as the objective 
of any business is to grow and 
make profits for stockholders. 
This doesn’t necessarily happen 
in one or two years, but it will 
over a period of time if the affairs 
are handled intelligently. The 
desire for maximum safety can 
sometimes work a real hardship 
on those depending on the results 
of an investment program. 

There is no such thing as a 
riskless investment today. Bonds 
at the moment give a higher yield 
than for some years and this 
yield may remain high if the econ- 
omy keeps forging ahead. Under 
such conditions a fair return is 
obtained on money, but no other 
benefits are obtained from the 
growth of the country. The dol- 
lars you obtain will in time buy 
less, even if the only type of in- 
flation that comes about is through 
price advances. If monetary in- 
flation is resorted to, at some time 
in the future, the purchasing 
power of your dollars will be 
seriously affected. 

As we all know, some risks can 
be unduly high, and being too 
cautious at times can be one of 
them. Clear thinking is necessary 
to distinguish between the degree 
of risk involved. It is easy to 
take the line of least resistance, 
but investments don’t grow very 
actively in such a climate. 
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As we enter our 70th year we express 
our appreciation to all of the field 
representatives who have had a part 
in the growth of the company. While 
we can look back with pride on a 
record of growth and expansion in 
helping to provide income protection 
for the public, we are even more 
optimistic about the future. Our op- 
timism rests on a fine field organization 
which is the foundation for continued 


growth and service. 


Aan 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


; CHATTANOOGA 
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as expressed 
through 


American 
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craftsmanship 


18M with its “wonder” machines, has advanced the pace of industry 
almost beyond imagination. As vital as this equipment is 
to the insurance industry, we believe man is still the key to our 
progress. The local, independent Agent, operating under the 
free enterprise system, is the mainstay of our business. Through him 
we can best serve the needs of the public by offering a 
broad professional service on a local personalized basis. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


SERVING THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS:SINCE 1835 





Insurance Marketing 


Continued from page 29 


opment plans. Through research, 
one can first define and appraise 
a potential market and then find 
the men best fitted to develop it. 
This type of research, concerned 
with locating an agent’s market, 
is not simple, but it pays off hand- 
somely. 


What do you know about the char- 
acteristics of your present cus- 
tomers? 

Analyzing your present business 
is an excellent way to learn more 
of the underlying characteristics 
of your market. The few compa- 
nies and agencies which have con- 
ducted such studies have been 
richly rewarded for their efforts. 
In what income brackets are 
most of your policyholders? The 
iast decade has witnessed a tre- 
mendous shift of families from a 
$2,000-$3,000 _bracket to $5,000- 
$7,500. Has your company or 
agency been passing up this new 
source of business? Various stud- 
ies made on insurance buying be- 
havior have shown the tremen- 
dous influence of different eco- 
nomic and sociological factors in 
determining insurance buying be- 
havior. Factors such as income 
level, education. occupation, zone 
of residence, family size, etc., de- 
termine a person’s “style of life” 
and thereby influence his concep- 
tion of insurance needs, attitudes 

and expenditure. 

However, a breakdown by eco- 
nomic and social factors alone is 
not enough. For example in the 
narrow income range of $4,000- 
$5,000, the studies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor have shown that 
the lowest one fifth of buyers 
spend $6.00 a year for life insur- 
ance; the second one fifth spend 
$55.00; the next $99.00; the next 
$155.00; and the top one fifth of 
families spend on the average of 
$292.00. Thus the buying ratio 
between the top and bottom fifth 
is very far apart indeed. 

One company which studied the 
buying behavior of its policyhold- 
ers in different parts of the coun- 
try found far greater variations 
between different economic and 
social classes within a certain 
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territory than between similar 
classes in different territories. For 
example, the rural upper class 
family in Vermont more closely 
approximated the urban upper 
class family in Columbus, Ohio, 
than the middle or lower class 
tamilies in Vermont or Ohio ex- 
cept in the strictly farm cover- 
ages, such as crop insurance. 

Many agents have found that 
the key for their most remunera- 
tive future market lies somewhere 
among the people to whom they 
have sold in the past. A careful 
analysis of their own customers’ 
characteristics and _ insurance 
needs, therefore, places these 
agents in a position to look for 
similar markets. 


ance at 70 per cent of the esti- 
mated value of their property. 

As far as household goods are 
concerned, only 57 per cent of the 
New Haven policyholders and 59 
per cent of those in Columbus 
said that they were insured, with 
the average being less than $3000. 
Thirty-two per cent of policyhold- 
ers in New Haven carried compre- 
hensive personal liability coverage 
and 20 per cent in the Columbus 
area. While the findings of this 
survey are applicable to a partic- 
ular company only, they are in- 
dicative of the type of results se- 
cured trying to pinpoint the need 
for further protection among pres- 
ent policyholders. 

A policyholder 


Survey spon- 





Dr. Lang's series of articles on insurance merchandising started 


in the May 1955 issue of THE SPECTATOR. Succeeding install- 


ments appeared in June, August, October and November of that 


year. This fifth chapter on insurance applications for scientific 


planning and research discusses how insurance executives can 


select to whom the final policy should be sold. 





What protection do your policy- 
holders need? 


Research in your present mar- 
ket must go further than an anal- 
ysis of your policyholder’s charac- 
teristics. You should look for 
their true insurance needs regard- 
less of whether the coverages are 
provided by your agency. 

For example, a recent company- 
sponsored policyholder survey 
showed that the median amount of 
fire insurance on farm property in 
Vermont was equivalent to 63 per 
cent of the estimated value. Prop- 
erty valued under $10,000 was in- 
sured for 69 per cent, values $10,- 
000 and $15,000 for 67 per cent, 
values $15,000 and $20,000 for 63 
per cent, values $20,000 and $30,000 
for 48 per cent, and values over 
$30,000 for 49 per cent. Home 
owners in urban sections of both 
Columbus and New Haven indi- 
cated that they carried fire insur- 


sored by an insurance agency in 
the Midwest showed that those 
fire and casualty coverages re- 
quiring selective marketing were 
not sold. Of those clients who 
needed the coverage only 2 per 
cent had leasehold interest, 5 per 
cent had valuable papers and rec- 
ords, 1 to 2 per cent had accounts 
receivable and 14 per cent had 
business interruption insurance. 
Only one in 45 clients who needed 
bailee liability were sold this pro- 
tection, while only 3 per cent had 
legal liability. 


Policyholders in the past bought 
whatever fire insurance coverages 
they thought they needed, and it 
wasn’t so much a question of what 
they bought, but from whom they 
bought it. The increasing com- 
plexities of insurance coverages 
have placed the professional agent 
in the position of selling his cli- 
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ents on a selective or account ba- 
sis. For example, by properly 
planning his market, an agent can 
show that a particular client’s in- 
terest may be better served by the 
all-risk block or package type pol- 
icy than by a number of limited 
policies, and sell his service from 
the standpoint of performance. 
Countrywide surveys among fire 
and casualty policyholders have 
repeatedly shown the great oppor- 
tunities in the sale of different 
coverages. For example, a recent 
survey among the readers of a na- 
tional magazine showed that 67 
per cent carried personal liability 
insurance, 92 per cent had auto- 
mobile liability, and while 98 per 
cent of those owning homes car- 
ried fire insurance, only about 55 
per cent had additional Extended 
Coverage protection. On the con- 
tents of the home, about 82 per 
cent carried fire, but only 40 per 
cent to 50 percent had also Ex- 
tended Coverage endorsement. 
Somewhat similar findings were 
secured by a recent nationwide 
check sponsored by the Fire 
Stamping Offices which reviewed 


over 700,000 dailies for a period 
of two weeks. It showed that there 
still are many buildings which are 
insured for fire exclusively. 

The life insurance business has 
considerable current data avail- 
able analyzing insurance protec- 
tion by policyholder characteris- 
tics on a national level. However, 
in the final analysis these figures 
are most meaningful if brought 
down to the level of a particular 
company or agency. 


How Workers Are Insured 


We know, for example, from the 
studies of the Survey Research 
Center, that craftsmen, foremen, 
and salesmen are the occupational 
group with the highest proportion 
of members owning life insurance. 
During 1955, 84 per cent of all 
such workers were insured; cleri- 
cal personnel showed an 83 per 
cent ownership; professional and 
technical workers were 82 per cent 
insured; managers, officials and 
self-employed persons were 82 per 
cent insured; 72 per cent of labor- 
ers and service occupations owned 


life insurance whereas only 52 per 
cent of the farmers had life in- 
surance protection. Observing the 
frequency of life insurance own- 
ership by age group, we find the 
bracket from age 30 to age 55 
most frequently covered. 

You should try to secure infor- 
mation of this type for the cover- 
ages your company or agency 
sells, but related to the character- 
istics of your own individual mar- 
ket so you can determine the ex- 
act need for additional protection. 


What do you know about the 
sources of existing business? 
Analyzing your present busi- 

ness to determine its most lucra- 

tive source can be used as a start 
in pinpointing possible future cus- 
tomers. Examine the ways in 
which new customers come in. Do 
they come from new families or 
industries which have moved into 
the community? What does your 
agent or branch office manager 
actually know about the market 
changes in his communities? Does 

Continued on page 60 
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he know how many new families 
moved into the community during 
the last year? 

An agent may be static, may 
widen his center of influence, or 
may actually decline in his posi- 
tion in the community. What per- 
centage of these new families was 
your agent able to attract? How 
many walked in and how many 
did he obtain through personal 
solicitation? 

Our country’s population is 
growing at a faster pace than ever 
before. Visualize that a city the 
size of Richmond, Virginia, or 
Dayton, Ohio, is being added to 
the total available market every 
month. The population growth, 
however, is not uniform. There 
are important shifts in age groups 
and other characteristics. More- 
over there are tremendous move- 
ments both between states as well 
as within states. One out of fif- 
teen people moves every year to 
ancther county and likely changes 
his insurance connection. 


Selling Industries 


How many new industrial estab- 
lishments were your agents able 
to solicit? Do your sales head 
and representatives on the local 
level keep their fingers on indus- 
trial movements as potentials for 
new business? Market movements 
are not limited to people alone; 
new industrial facilities are going 
up at the rate of $32.5 billion a 
year and reach new areas and 
communities, providing new op- 
portunities for the sale of all 
kinds of coverages. The atomic in- 
dustry has put such towns as Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, on the map. You will 
soon be hearing of Clarington, 
Ohio, and Orange, Texas, where 
the chemical industry has been 
locating. Citizens committees are 
scouring the country for new 
plants to locate in their communi- 
ties. 

An enterprising insurance agent 
in a Midwest city made a survey 
a few years ago in six geographic 
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sections of the city to determine 
how he could better serve the 
needs of householders and small 
business men. People interviewed 
were divided into three income 
groups and the agent was most 
surprised to find that even in the 
highest income group only 21 per 
cent were solicited by an agent 
for insurance on their home. Fifty 
per cent of those interviewed didn’t 
even know the name of the agent 
who handled their insurance, par- 
ticularly in a medium income 
group. 


30% Never Solicited 


These findings are somewhat 
similar to those secured in the 
national sample of a study spon- 
sored by a magazine in which 30 
per cent of their respondents 
claimed that they had never been 
solicited by a fire insurance agent; 
25 per cent indicated that it had 
been about 2 to 6 years and only 
19 per cent said that it had been 
only a few months ago or recently. 
Even where insurance had been 
solicited, only 57 per cent replied 
that they had been solicited by 
their own agents as opposed to 23 
per cent who were solicited by an- 
other agent. 

Almost every agency has had a 
rising volume during recent years. 
As far as your company or agency 
is concerned, did your new busi- 
ness last year come in as a result 
of creating a new market or 
through a competitive fight for 


COMPLETE 
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"This estimate is going to look mighty 
queer to the adjuster! One bumper 
$18.75, one fender straightened $9.00 
and two dozen assorted pies $15.60!" 


existing business? In the fire and 
casualty lines, did your premiums 
increase largely because of higher 
rates or inflated values so that 
you actually find yourself with 
fewer customers in spite of ap- 
parently higher volume? Like the 
advertising agency with a few 
large accounts, will you be broke 
if one of those big customers is 
gone? 


What are the characteristics of 
likely prospective policyholders? 


Behind each present policy- 
holder lies a market which often 
is greater than the one sale al- 
ready made. 

By a study of your past cus- 
tomers with the sales approach 
you used, you may discover, for 
example, that you are likely to sell 
insurance to several people work- 
ing for the same company or be- 
longing to a given group or asso- 
ciation. There is a definite advan- 
tage in concentrating sales efforts 
to a specific market. A directory 
may yield the names of other cfi- 
cers or employees of a firm in 
which an agent has already made 
sales. 


Integrated Market 


An agent should try to exploit 
this market to its fullest extent 
by capitalizing upon economic, so- 
cial and other relationships he can 
develop through this person. The 
greater amount of concentration 
an agent can achieve in his mar- 
ket, the better will his chances 
be to meet competition. Many of 
the most successful agents have 
become “the insurance man” for a 
given firm, school, group or club. 
Developing an integrated market 
also is a valuable approach to lo- 
cating new customers. 

Concentrating on _ individuals 
with deep insurance needs has 
been a method used by many suc- 
cessful insurance agencies. When a 
policyholder switches agents, it is 
frequently because the competing 
agent is able to point out a need 
or render service not met by the 
first agent. In the life insurance 
business single women teachers, 
for example, although they almost 
always have a need for several 
thousand dollars of life insurance, 
are not a sound, long term market. 
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I have snown in chapter IV of 
this series some of the ways in 
which different economic and so- 
cial factors can be used in the 
determination of broad potential 
market areas. At this stage, when 
we are concerned with locating 
likely policyholders, this type of 
research or planning pays off 
again as it will provide a guide 
indicating whether the types of 
markets or group of customers 
which a company or agency is ser- 
vicing can be expected to increase 
or decrease. 


Sometimes a study of prospec- 


tive policyholders may indicate | wal’ . 
that the agency or company a v A 
should seek different characteris- eee 


tics from those the agency is pres- a . 
ently serving. We have referred to Important to the military and equally important to a 
the tremendous shifts in our mar- successful life underwriter. Good contracts, competitive 
ket. These shifts, however, do not 
always mean growth. Some mar- 
kets will actually decline. In spite income protection, represent the firepower American 
of our rapid population increase, 
between a third and a half of the 
counties in the United States will 
actually have fewer people ten 
years from now than they have 
today. Entire states such as North unique special options; a complete A & S Kit covering 
Dakota, Mississippi, Arkansas and non-can income disability, guaranteed renewable acci- 


Oklahoma are expected to decline ; é : ‘ 
witla ethers atch ns Vievids end dent, sickness and major medical; plus a sales-minded 


Arizona will likely grow much group staff make for a lot of firepower. American United 
faster than the country as a whole. 


The downtown sections will lose 
people io the suburbs, and farms 
will likely lose even more people 
to urban centers. Ail these move- 
ments can be studied on the local 
level, and provide the basis of de- 
termining the most profitable pros- 
pective customers. 


in price and provisions and covering the entire field of 
United men enjoy in the field. 


Life contracts with low net costs and low net payments, 


men can truly offer FULL income protection. 


A great deal can be learned by D MS FLEXIBLE OPTIONS ¢ LOW NET COST SPECIALS 


i ie iP ¢ GROUP RETIREMENT ¢ PENSION TRUSTS 
the study of policyholder turn BLE MAJOR MEDICAL ¢ NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY 


over. How many policyholders did | GU EED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL 
your agency lose each year 
through death? How many be- 
cause they moved out of town? | Consulting Actuaries 
How many changed to another Accountants 
company or agency and, if so, 


why? Some agents have found | E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


that their downtown locations are | (Frank M. Speakman Associates) 

no longer suited to attracting cus- Eugene P. Higgins Bourse Building 

tomers, and therefore have fol- Clayton Williams Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

lowed the population movement to | 2a SS RT ARE NAS TNS 

the suburbs. Have you considered | These Monthly Letters Are 

opening an office in a shopping Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 

center of a suburban area attract- | | EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS... EM- 
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sales briefs... 


MODERN MERCHANDISING 


By Mel Blackburn, CPCU 


January 1—This is the month 
when businessmen are look- 
ing for ideas on how to increase 
profits, i.e., reduce costs. The new 
Commercial Property Coverage 
maximizes protection of stock, 
minimizes cost of insurance. 


January 2—One good service sells 
another. If people like your 
rake, they want your hoe. If you 
don’t carry a hoe, they’ll buy 
someone else’s rake and hoe. 


January 3—If you don’t use at- 

tractive new products to keep 
your customers satisfied, some- 
body else will. Today is the era of 
the “full line.” 


January 4—By adding new lines, 

you will add customers who 
try your new lines first. You gen- 
erally find them prospects, also, 
for your regular lines. 


January 5—Use new lines as a 

wedge to find new markets, 
new fields, new uses for your long- 
established lines. 


January 6—New lines bring you 

a far greater return from 
your sales organization. With 
more new ideas to promote, they 
learn more and more about the 
possibilities of improving your 
regular lines as well. 


January 7—What is your break- 

even point for an account? 
New lines increase your sales vol- 
ume per account, decrease your 
break-even. 
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January 8—Invest a small amount 
of money with a chance for a 
large return, instead of a large 
amount of money with a chance 
for a small return. 
January 9—We’re in a _ business 
that represents, roughly, 5 
per cent of the value of the coun- 
try’s total output of goods and 
services. (Life, Property, and Cas- 
ualty premiums $20 billions; gross 
national product $405 billions.) 
Yet, what do we really know about 
our consumer—who is he? What 
does he want? How much will he 
pay? Why does he use insurance? 
January 10—Take it from a vet- 
eran interviewer of salesmen. 
Everyone—except insurance men 
—come in with facts... analysis 
of readership consumer 
studies ... organized information 
on how I can make more profit. 
They’re giving me something. In- 
surance men, on the contrary, ask 
about the family, my golf score. 
As to the family, they’re “expen- 
sive.” As to golfing, it’s “impos- 
sible.” Nothing has been added to 
the conversation. Right? Let us 
dispose of opinion, instead let’s 
look at facts. 
January 11—Turn your “rubbish” 
into profit. The chemical in- 
dustry has. For the multiple-line 
insurance salesman there need be 
no such thing as a wasted call. 


January 12—A very superior 
toothpaste was once marketed 


by a successful company. It 
flopped. Research showed that the 
name, which had twenty-three let- 
ters in it, was an important reason 
for failure. Keep your idea simple. 
January 13—It ain’t what you do, 
it’s the time that you do it. 
Never intentionally compete for at- 
tention when there is something 
else of overwhelming importance on 
your prospect’s mind ... unless 
you have something that will di- 
rectly help solve his immediate 
problem ... otherwise you’re pre- 
destined for an abrupt “no.” 
January 14—People can’t want 
your service unless they know 
it exists and is available. What is 
your pre-approach, your advertis- 
ing? This can range all the way 
from a direct-mail piece to a 
favorable introduction by your 
boss at the club or, even, your 
wife over a table of bridge. 
January 15—Never lose sight of 
the basic purpose of your ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
campaign. It is to sell more of 
your service. 
January 16—‘“Public relations” 
works on the basic principle 
that if people like you, they will 
buy from you. This, of course, in- 
cludes such fundamental steps as 
making yourself a friend of your 
local newspaper editor. 
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January 17—Four principal moti- 
vations in our disregard of 
insurance protection, according to 
the Royal Bank of Canada, are: 
the “it won’t happen to me” feel- 
ing; ignorance of the fact that we 
are exposed to risk; unawareness 
of the fact that the protection we 
need is readily available; and pro- 
crastination. 
January 18—Mass markets do not 
need or deserve class mark- 
ups. 
January 19—This is the month to 
guarantee yourself a good 
year. Write 20 lives and pay for 
$100,000 by the end of the month. 
For you, 1957 will be no problem. 
January 20—Never have heard of 
a pension case sold by cold 
canvass. Your best prospect for 
this highly profitable business is 
the owner of a firm for whom you 
already write group or fire and 
casualty lines. 
January 21—Life premiums paid 
annually save about three 
months’ premiums in two years. 
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January 22—To reveal more clear- 
ly the problem to be solved 
by any kind of insurance, analyze 
any kind of insurance situation 
on the assumption that such in- 
surance is unobtainable. 
January 23—More Business Life 
insurance will be sold when 
it is presented as family protec- 
tion. Even stockholders love their 
wives. Thev need an “insurance 
bond which guarantees that, on 
my death, the minimum capital 
value of my stock certificate is 
$ , and, that, if I live, the divi- 
dends on my stock certificate will 
be $——, per year for ——— years, 
regardless of whether or not my 
company pays any dividends dur- 
ing those years.” 
January 24—More Family Protec- 
tion life insurance will be 
sold when it is presented as Busi- 
ness Life. “The amount of money 
you will earn between now and 
age 65 is an asset as tangible as 
an income-producing building or 
business with an appraised value 
of $ . The only thing you can 
do about it is to buy some Fire 
insurance on that $———. Because 
it might burn down any moment.” 
January 25—Surprising, isn’t it, 
that most successful produc- 
ers don’t very often sell insur- 
ance. Their clients have the feel- 
ing that they’ve had fun buying. 
January 26—Sooner or later, your 
prospect (or, for that matter, 
your client) will own a total of 
seven life contracts. How many 
will be yours? 
January 27—Have you bought all 
the Life insurance you intend 
to buy? 
January 28—“Net costs?” Which 
“net cost”? It all depends on 
the year of your death. 
January 29—As a buyer, all I 
really want to know is: (1) 
your idea, (2) what’s in it for me, 
(3) who’s behind it, (4) can I de- 
pend on delivery, (5) cost. 
January 30—Whatever became of 
the “second” sale? Make a 
tie-in effort—either additional in- 
surance or, at least, some referred 
leads—when delivering the initial 
policy, program, or whatever. 
January 31—“Yes, I’m _ pushing 
you. If anything happens. to 
you, I want your family to get 
those income checks. But, I’m ex- 
pecting you to live. I want you to 
get those retirement checks.” 
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[ | | ment with SEC covering 99,500 
ZURICH: | 


a Cc | ghares of capital stock of the 
' \\} | I I( \\ <e | par value of $5. Shares will be 
1M offered at $12.50 per share, 
through a nationwide selling 
group. 


NSURANCE COMPANIES 





| Mayflower Insurance and Buckeye 
| Union Casualty and Fire Com- 
| panies have announced a pro- 
| posed merger of the two organi- 
| 
| 


SH-H-H-H! 


We DontWant to Shout... 


zations. Combined assets are 
reported in excess of $43,000,- 
000 with a combined surplus 


above $14,500,000. 


. . even though we have : z 
something worth shouting about: eer abot) See nee Se 


our new Merit Automobile Policy nounced that Motor Club of 
for individually-owned private America Life has been author- 
passenger cars. Confidentially, we ized by the New Jersey Depart- 
think you'll want to know more ment of Banking and Insurance. 
about these and other attractive With the licensing of the life 
selling features: company (a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Atlantic Casualty) 





. New, important broadening of coverage—an up-to-the- and the change of name from 
minute policy with many competitive advantages. Atlantic Casualty, the compa- 
. New, colorful, striking design, different from that of any nies will be known as Motor 
insurance policy now in existence. 


. ; : oe Club of America Group with 
. New, unique self-indexing feature that greatly simplifies . a 
reading of the policy. home offices at Newark, N. J. 


. New, convenient, built-in, snap-out claim directory and National Farmers Union Life has 
identification form. . : By Piguay 
assumed the life policy liabili- 


Add the Zurich-American Merit Classification Plan, providing ties and certain of the assets 
favorable rates for safe drivers; the optional 6-month premium of Fidelity Life and Disability, 
payment plan; the new and different Uninsured Motorist which will now concentrate on 
Coverage—and you have an inviting package that will not accident and health business. 
only attract good automobile risks, but 4o/d them. 
Interested? Just let us know. A Zurich-American 
field man will gladly give you the whole story. 


Home offices of both firms are 
in Denver, Colo. 


Transnational Insurance, a spon- 
Daitdls tillisenen Ghntiaines sored subsidiary of Budget Fi- 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company nance Plan, has begun opera- 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois | tions in Los Angeles. With 
Lawrence Kramer and Company, 
as underwriting managers new 
firm will engage in auto mate- 
is amaze insurance, special- 
izing in, but not limited to, 
users of installment credit. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. Liberty Life and Casualty, is the 


Consulting Actuaries new home for National Indus- 


Insewenen Aoacmmteninn trial Insurance with Robert C. 
Avrett, Jr., as president. Mr. 


Los Angeles Avrett formerly conducted his 
own agency, representing Na- 
tional Banker’s Life. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis Old Republic of Greensburg, Pa., 
; has been authorized to transact 
Consulting Act business in Canada. The com- 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. pany is now licensed in 45 
HAnover 2-5840 states, the District of Columbia, 

and the Dominion. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


Jack Currier has been appointed 
sales promotion and advertising 
director for Ohio State Life, 
Columbus. Formerly he was 
sales promotion director for 
Columbus Mutual Life. 


Richard A. Bottamini was pro- 
moted from assistant to direc- 
tor of publicity of National Life 
of Vermont. He succeeds Ache- 
son E. Lucey, who advances to 
sales promotion director. 


John Flint Sheldon has _ been 
named director of advertising 
for Maine Fidelity Life. He has 
previous advertising and pro- 
motion experience with Mutual 
of New York and Home Life. 


Robert W. Hess has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of underwrit- 
ing for Old Republic Insurance, 
Greensburg, Pa. Formerly he 
was Pittsburgh office branch 
manager for American States 
Insurance. 


William O. Purdy, M.D., associate 
medical director, has been 
named to succeed Ralph R. Sim- 
mons, M.D., retiring as medical 
director of Equitable Life of 
Iowa. 

Clayton B. Wentworth has been 
elected assistant vice president 
of Insurance Company of North 
America. He was advanced from 
financial secretary. 


John P. Woodall has 
been appointed as 
manager of the 
South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Associa- 
tion. Secretary since 
1949, he succeeds 
the late W. W. 


Sampson. 


Allen Cureton has been promoted 
to assistant vice president and 
director of accident and health 
sales for Republic National 
Life. He has been developing 
the A and H sales program 
since 1953. 


Samuel L. Tucker Jr. has become 
actuary for Church Life, a sub- 
sidiary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church’s pension fund. 


Formerly he was vice president 
and actuary of McLaurin and 
Associates, Detroit pension con- 
sultants. 

T. W. Adams has succeeded W. G. 
Drysdale as manager of the 
Railroad Insurance Association. 
Mr. Adams moves up from as- 
sistant manager. 

F. Slezak and T. W. Simons 
have been made assistant vice 
presidents, E. V. Hoff was 
elected associate treasurer, and 
Assistant Vice President, E. S. 
Jensen has been given the 
added office of assistant secre- 
tary by Occidental Life. 
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COVERAGE MAY BE ADDED TO 
PEERLESS SPECIFIC DISEASE POLICY* 
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...in adition to coverage for Polio + Spinal 
Meningitis + Diphtheria - Scarlet Fever - 
Smallpox + Rabies + Typhus + Tetanus - and 
Trichinosis —9 of mankind’s most expensive 
diseases. Plus Optional Cancer Coverage. 


Small annual premium, including new Optional 
Cancer Rider, only $10 Individual, $15 Husband 
and Wife, $20 Entire Family... for benefits not 
to exceed $10,000 on the Specific Disease 
Policy and not to exceed $2,000 under Optional 


Cancer Rider — when treatment originates prior 
to insured’s 60th birthday (not to exceed $1,000 
when treatment originates after age 60), covers 
payments for hospital, physician, licensed 
nurses, patient transportation and iron lung 
rental per individual. After waiting period (6 days, 
except for Cancer, 90 days), policy pays expenses 
from Ist day that disease manifests itself. 


Write for full details today! Make this popular, 
modern policy your #1 business getter! 


*Policy No. PAH 165-2-R, Available in States where filed and approved. Optional Cancer Rider PAH-791 














The UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


is pleased to announce that its un- 
derwriting and service facilities 
have been extended to include 
General Fire Lines. 


Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 
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Southland Life, Dallas 
De Jernett Advertising 


Spencer, Charles D., & Assoc... 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co... 
Blaco Advertising 
Sun Insurance, Ltd. . 
Bruce Angus 
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Travelers Insurance Gree 
Tressel, Harry S., & Associates 
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Union Central Life...... Cover 2 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 


United States Casualty.. 66 


U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty....Cover 3 
Vansant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
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Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.... 64 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis 64 
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Zurich Insurance Co 


THE SPECTATOR 





Selectyand 
consult) an 
independent 
Ansurance 








\agent}er 





broker)-as- 


you would 
your doctor 
or lawyer 
elem 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. » Fidelity insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 





Defining 
Our 
Purpose... 


SELECT: To take by 
preference from among 
others; to pick out. 


CONSULT: To ask advice 
of; to refer to. 


INDEPENDENT: Not depend- 
ent; not subject to control 
by others; self-governing. 


INSURANCE: Act of in- 
suring; a contract whereby 
one party undertakes to 
guarantee another against 
loss by a contingent event. 


AGENT: One who acts for, 
or in place of, another by 
authority from him. 


BROKER: One who brings 
parties together and 

assists in negotiating 
contracts between them. 


YOUR ndependent 
/nsurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOU /Fiast* 
~— 





STABILITY 


oe 


RREINSURANCE, TOO, through its basic service to the insurance 
industry, contributes to the stability of man’s business and property. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND HEAL?H, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 








